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CHICHESTER, 



TflE city of Cludiester is erected on a small emiikdiice sitn- 
atedin a pleasant plain, in the western part «f the county 
of Sossex near the borders of Hampshire, sheltered from 
the north and nortli-east winds, by part of a range of hills 
1 which reaches from the Arun to the comity of Hants: the 

highest of these, 8t. Roche, and Bow hills, command most 
exten^ve andbeantffnl prospects ; on the former is a Da^ 
nish encampment, and on the latter are some barrows, 
i^hich were examined a few years since, when some mili- 
tary weapons of an'nncemmon sort, and other things nsnally 
discovered in barraonrs, were di^ up. 

At this distance of time, it is impossible to ascertain 
the period when the city was founded : the walls which 
>.' . surround it were certainly erected by the Romans ;. urns 
k^ and coins of that people have at various times been disco- 
vered in them; i}ut it must not be concluded from this 
circomstance -that tiie city derived its origin from them. 
A spacious temple was erected here to Neptune and Mi- 
nerva, in the reign of the Roman emperor Claudius. This 
<v. foct was ascertained by the discovery of a stone in the 
year IT 31, by the workmen employed in laying the fbun- 
\^ dation of die present council chamber in the North Street : 



CRICBE8TEB* 

this stone was by the corporation presented to the then 
dake of Richmond, at whose magnificent seat at Good- 
wood it is still preserved. The inscription runs thus : 

NEPTTNO.ET.MINERV.S.TEMPLYM. PROSALTTE. 

D0MVB.DiviNiB.EX.AVCT0RITATE.C06IDTB1«I.RE6I8. 

UMAtT.TtllBMIttCiiAVOil. AveVMl.tW .ftfUTTAm A . 

€OI2;i:OlVlf«VABftiOIIVM.Br.^TI.IlV.f».e.8AORI8.VBE«. 

«Ol^0lL4lf ^l^)rT.1»*.'SV»»0VDtCAYEIl¥HT.IKnf AIPIS, AllfiAM* 

rYIWWTE.PVDEimNi«niJfO« 

At the same thfte« Rowan pavement was discovered, 
f^Mch was codtiBOed as far as the workoien had occasiee 

Chtchester «ppoat« to have greatly 4ecUaed in wealth 
cMl foptdadoB, irom the union of 4he liqptapohy, in th« 
early part of the ninth ceelnry, 4o neariy 4he end of the 
defenlh, at wBldi 4iMe the episcopal seat w«s removed to 
tfaife city from Selsea, where it had been fixed nearly 909 
years. It was originally established there by St Wilfred, 
who first coaverted (he inhabftants of Sussex tn the Ghftis* 
tiaa &nCh : fihorily afler this removal ihe city began to 
flottilsh, and iMto been 4a « state of progressive improve^ 
ment until ihe present ttey. 

Prior to the traosletieii, the only religious bniMii^ 
of note is this CUy iq^ear to have been Ae monastery, of 
St. PetCr, vtrhich is «Mppoeed to have occupied a part of 
(he «itie of the present cathedral, and a little Auoaery, 
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bodi ^ which are mentiomd by WUlian a£ Malmsbwjr. 
^«ch beins tbe ^9te of ^e religiioiis edJAeci ia ibe city Ai 
tint^uqe, k is i^rolN^le Iha^ Stigand, wk> /was a gmit 
fiiTCMirite of WiUiam t^e CoAQuerorX begiui either to 
cdarge t|ke c^wcb attached to ike monastery of Sii. looter, 
or to ceect a new one : his aadertakinf waa iiDtfhed Iff 
bialwp Balph. This ctrardi has )feca sppfraseA to haire 
been of vood, hut it seems rather improbable that so lon^ 
9- <i0ie should have beeii occupied in erecting an ediUce «f 
sqck perishable utateriaJs. There are Indeefl maay instanrcB 
sif wooden churches in use at this period-, jbut they gene- 
rally appear 4o hai^e been only temporary erecticwiB, fMRtU 
aome part of ^e great church was finished /ar «^IN||^ ifi 
admit of the oelebration of service ip it. Whatever diis 
church m^t have been, it was destro)*ed by fire in .l^ny 
U14, upon which :that munificent prelate £alph» abovf 
■amed, immediately ^xmnenced ,the jr&«^i4cation, ia 
which he was assisted 4>y Henry I. who was ^fpea^ 
attached to him ; howeyer, as bishop Ralph died .in JlijlS» 
unly nine years after the £ee, some have hnagiaed 4|be 
second church also to iiave been of wood, and »ttrib«t^ 
die ereoikm of 4;be present ^ifice from its fouedatiow 
to Seffrid II. A conflagration happened during his €!pis- 
copacy in the year ld85, or in the year 1187 ; but from 
Kovendcn and other chroniclers of those times, it may 
be inferred^ that that lire only destroyed the roof of the 
cathedral, and damaged the inside walls. It requires 
no great share of penetration to perceive that those walls 
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OilCSBBTlER. 

Jiave beeo cased with a thin coat of stone, - snppoiiefl 

at the intereolunuriations liy Petworth marble pitlan, 

which are in the style. of the thirteenth century; of the 

same niaterials and age are the pillars which support the 

.upper triforiom, although the external arches of the win. 

dows are coeval with the lower part of the church, and 

-are ornamented with the billet moulding. The fire» 

thereforej appears oifly to have injured the inside of the 

church, and its ravages have been af t6|wards concealed 

by the thin casing of stone above-mentioned, tlie vaulting 

H)f the nave, choir, transcept, and the side aisles, is of the 

-^iamedate: it is most probable, that the church- was not 

^mnlted with stone at the time of the fire,^ butonlyceiled 

nvith rafter-work, in the same manner as the transcepfs of 

WindRSter cathedral. These Tcpatra, or the greater partof 

them, weteprobably made by bishop Seffiid II. of whom 

At is said, in the Chronicle of Winchester, '' Dedicata eit 

tcchtia Cicestrue a ^effrido eJMdemloci epUcopo, Ji, D. 

J19d, %didu8 SeptembHt:" kud again, <' Obiit Seffridus 

ejpitcopus CUestridiy A, D. 1804;*' but no mention is made 

of his buildings^ and we can scarcely suppose that had he 

te-erected from its 'foundation so large an edifice as the 

present cathedral, a circmnstance so much to his "honour 

would have been omitted, particidarly as churchmen were 

the authors of those annak. In an ancient MS. catalogue 

of the bishops of this church, which is still preserved in the 

archives of the dean and chapter, he is thus mentioned : 

" Seffridus re^eedificavit Cicesiriam tt domot iuas'in pa- 



hHd^:^'^M nothing Is said about (he cfanrcfa,. wliick woM; 
raest'pratnbly have been mentioned iiad it beenoitirely. 
burnt down; nor. indeed is it.pxobaMe'that such massy. 
pillars and arches coold have heendestiroyed by lire. FrooL 
these circumstances it appears,- ^t the structure of the 
present tJiurch was at the latest begun by bisiiop Ralphs 
although from the circumstance of his death so soon after 
the fire in lll4,.he might not have liired to finish it entirely^ 
or ta dedicate it. The plain round arches and the pooch- 
headed pillars cannot certainly have been in use much later 
than his time. SeSrid II. only made the repairs above men- 
tioned, with the exception of the vaulting and the space 
between the altar screen, and the entrance inta the* lady 
chapel, by which space it is easy to perceive the cathedral 
has been lengthened with work, the^tyle of which goes far<< 
ther info the- thirteenth century : in this part the arches of 
the lower trifiorinm axe gorgeously ornamented with differ-^ 
ent dovices,'and the upper windows, wfiich, aft before men- 
tioned,- are circulai; tfarou^out the rest of the church, are 
here pointed. .These repairs and the additional buildings we 
may therefore infer, were carried on by bishop Aquila (a 
pielate of great private? possessions, and of a noble famil]^ 
in this coimty), und completed by bishop Ppore, who was 
the greatest builder of his age, and whose munificence is 
conspicuous in his having laid the foundation of the magni- 
ficent church of Salisbury, which he was only prevented ' 
from completing by his speedy translation to Durham^ . 
% circumstance which took place in the year. 1218^ . He 



IM proeOfM tbe pope's bifll ib remoT^ the cathediral f fom 
Oid SaU'iflil td file Tal«, ftl wtteh t1iti« be efect^ awooden 
dmp^l, ttiM e^MsecnU^ thtee altara for Ae performancd 
df ditine tnlrvfce, mitil tiie 64«ipletioii of the dtnrcli. 

*rM d^ication of tHe dntrch by Seffrid, taken notice 
df ill the Aoiidkb Of WiiuitaeitfSr, doH not militate a^ist 
the assert fob, that the fep&irs were not finished by him 9 
tot if bislkop Ralph died wlthotit dedicating the drarch^ 
Which' as abdte mentioned he probably did, it may be 
supposed thai Seffrid dedicated it as soon as some part of 
it was saftciently finished to admit of the performance of 
service ih it. 

So subsequent alteratiotte have taken place in the 
church, excepting the insertion of the large west window and 
those in the noMh and south transcepts ; the latter of these, 
which is certdinly fot elegance of tracery and justness of 
proportion equal to any window in England, was erected 
by bishop Lan^oh, e^ly in the fourteenth centtiry} 
it (s Justly styled in the table of the bishops, erected by 
bishop Shurbome, '* Magnam, et sumptuosam /enesf mm, 
kuitlratetn, hccUstiS tUcestrensii ; and indeed bishop Lang-' 
ton expended the sum of £S\0 in erecting and glazing 
this ^iildow with painted glass, which remained unhurt 
till destroyed by the f^natici In the ^eat rebellion. The 
same venerable prelate built the bishop's chapter-house, 
and gave sf 100 towards the repairs of the church, part of 
which it is probable was employed in the erection of the 
opposite window in the north transcept, virfaich is of the 



same dimeoiii^iis, iMit ogiare smj^e in U» Hvctfy. TImjs 
bishop was archdeacoa of Canterbury, treasurer of Wells, 
canon of York and Lincoln, prebendary of this church, 
with other preferments. In the ye«r 1899 he was mad« 
lord chancellor of England by Bdward I. and in thf 

^ year 1905 consecrated bishop of this sec ; hem^ ft peiMip 

of extraordinary prudence, in the year 1310 he w|u) ap- 
pointed to be one of those whose Uosincss was to be near 
the person of Edward II. to a4vise him concerning the 
^vernment of hisking^dom and of himself He died 19th 
of July 1377, having sat here thirty-three years ; jie lies 

r buried beneath the ^eat window which he built in the 

WMtfh transcept; his tomb was richly ornamented, and 
though much defaced, still retains some traces of its 

I former elq^nce and brauty. It is remarkable that his 

figure has a horse at Its feet ; a lionar a dog is move gene- 

I rally placed in that situation. 

I Bishop Gilbert de Saneto Le^fardo bnUt and^ endow* 

ei the lady chapel at the east end of the cathedral f it is 
a beautiful buildings but much izgured l^y the filling up 
of its east window, which greatly diifignres the view of 
the cathedral at that end.. This chapel is now elegantly 
and appropriately fitted up with bookcases, which contain 
a great number of valuable and useful books* Beneath 
U is the vault of the Richmond famUy^, w^ose banners 
are suspended over the entrance, on the north side of 
which is a black marble tomb, with a mitre and cro- 
sier carved on the top^ and the words KAUVXiPHUS 



CmCHEBTER* 

EPISCOPVS inscribed at the end of it, On the oppo- 
site or south side are two tombs of the same materials, 
and ornamented in the same manner; they are side by 
side, and stand under an arch, evidently made long after 
the tombs it covers — these are the monuments of bishop 
Seffrid II. and bidiop Hilary, his patron. 

The choir of Chichester cathedral is most richly fitted 
up ; the stalls are of brown oak, finely carved and gilt, 
with the names of the dignities 'and prebends painted in 
an ancient character over them : the miserere's are finely 
carved, and extremely carious : these stalls were erected 
by bishop Shurborne in the reign of Henry YIII. as 
was also the present altar-screen, which is constructed 
of the same materials as the stalls, and is exceedingly 
rich and beautiful: over it is a gallery, in which, in Ca- 
tholic times, the choir was placed at the celebration 
of high mass ; this is perhaps almost the only thing of 
the kind remaining in this country. The other parts of 
the choir are finished in the same style, the whole produc- 
ing a coup iPcnl much resembling foreign cathedrals ; and 
as bishop Shurborne was for many years in the younger 
part of his life an ambassador in foreign countries, it it 
reasonable to infer, that he may have acquired his ideas 
from the buildings of the countries he visited. This 
prelate also caused the paintings in the south transcept 
to be executed by one Bemardi, an Italian, or as some 
assert, although without any degree of probability, by 
Holbein : the first represents the interview between St. 



CaiCHlXTEK* 

WUfired and Ceadwalla, kiof^ of Smex, the femnler of 
tlie chivrch of Selsea. St. Wilfred attended by his dei^^ it 
repi^aented as coming to the king, who stands at the entrance 
of his palace sarronnded by his coartiers, and addrearing 
him in the following words, which are written on a scroll: 
X>a serois Dei locwn habitationis propter Deum, Cead« 
wallahs answer, which is on an open book held by an 
attendant^ is Fiat tieut petitur^ In the back ground is 
represented the peninsula of Selsea, the parish church as 
it is still standing there, and the sea, bounded by the bine 
hills of the Isle of Wight. 

The next represents the interview between Henry 
y III. and bishop Shurbome. The bi^op thus addresses 
the king : Sanctissime rex propter Denm. decora ecclesiam 
tuam CiceUrensem jam cathedralan sicut Ceadwalla rex 
Sussex ecclesiam- Sehse oUm catkedrahm decoravit ; this 
is also written on a scroll ; but the answer of Henry is on 
an <»pen book ; the words are as follow : Pro amore yn 
quod petas eoncedo. Shurbome i» attended by his clergy 
in the same manner as St. Wilfred : the king is standing at 
the entrance of the palape, with his attendants; and 
what is surprising, his father Henry Y II. is standing oa 
his right hand, an anachronism common in the paintings 
of those days. The architecture of the palace in this, 
picture is by no means so correct as that in the other ; \t, 
probably was altered by the painter employed to restore 
the inj^ies it received in the great rebellion : beneath this 
13 the motto '' Credits Operibus^^'* These pictures are 



finely executed, and ate extremely valuaiile- as r«|r*- 
scntationB of the ecckstastical and lay costume ef tluii 
a^. On this side also are the portraits of aU the kxuffi •€ 
England, from William the Conqueror down to Henfy 
VIIL which haTe been since conioued down to Georfe I. ; 
some of these are well executed, particularly those of 
queen Mary, Elizabeth, James I. and Charles. 

On the opposite side of the tranaeept are the per* 
traits of the bishops of Selsea and Cluchester, prefaeed 
thus: Cathalogtia reverendorum virorum ac tanciorum 
pati'um episcoporu Selese et Cicestrens^ tarn ante conquest 
turn AngUe quam post conquettum Awglie quorwtu nO' 
mina aequuntur^ ^c. Under each bishop respectively is 
a short account of what he did for or gave to the church ; 
these were also continued by Shurbome down to himself; 
since which time only John Christopherson, the last Ca» 
thoUc bishop, has been added. These paintings maka 
a fine appearance, and contribute greatly to the grandeur 
af this part of the church, which would otherwise be nu 
tjier too plain, the transcepts havinjg no side aisles. 

Bemardi, it is probable, painted the vauUii^ of 
tiie church, which appears * to have been executed with 
great boldness of colouring $ the ornaments are flowers 
and the arms of the founders and benefhctors* to the 
church, with scrolls of writing under each; William 
of Wyckham's are frequently repeated, with his motto 
^^ Manners makyth Man;'' and the following addition, 
'« Quod WiUiam Wykebaih." 



This ezcdlciit bkhop (Sburbonie) alio fovadtfd four 
probeadf in the church, and increaaed the noiber of 
choristers ^ he died in 1533, aiid is buried in the sooth 
nUe of the choir, under a white marble monumenty 
wImtc lays his efllgj dressed in the episoopal habit 9 the 
tgure and tomb were richly adorned, but they were much 
defaced by the republicans ; the arms are still remainins* 
and the following inscription, Ne intrtg im jndicivm emm 
s«rtw<nd, DOMINE^ ROBERT SHVRBORNE. 

The chantry of 8t. Richard^ bishop of Chichester, 
stands in the south transcept, at the back of the stalls^ 
concerning which an order occurs in Rymer's Fcedera, in 
the eighth year of Edward I. Pro focaUbmt re cupe* 
raits fireiro mbmts Ricbardi reoffigtndU, This slirine 
was Yisited by the Catliolics eren since the Restoration, on 
his anniversary, which is on Che Sd of April. This vene- 
mble and holy prelate, sumamed De la With, was a. 
Dominioan friar, bat having been adndtted by the pope 
into the secular clergy, was consecrated bishop of Chi- 
chester in the year 1245 ; he is recorded to have worked 
many miracles in his lifetime, particularly to have fed 3000 
people in a miraculous manner : it is also mentioned of 
him, that as he was officiating at the altar in his old age, 
he fell down through. weaknesB with a duilice In his hand, 
the wine in which was not spilt. He deceased in the year. 
I96S, and was buried in the cathediiaU 

There is in the noith side aisle of the choir a marble 
menuaent with the eSigies of a bishop, but the inscription 
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is taken away and the arns defoced ;- this h most proba- 
bly the tomb of Adam MoIin*8, •LL.D.. who was slaia a^ 
Portsmoath at the instigation of Ridiard dnke ofYori^ 
Jnly 9, 1449. He gave seme crimson altar-elotiis of great 
yatue to adorn the high altar of his cathedral. 

There are two plain tombs behind the high altar, one .i 
of whieh is said to be that of bishop Story, the other is 
perhaps that of George Day, who deceased in 1556: the 
above-mentioned tombs, with that of .bishop John Arandel,. 
wha died' in 1478, are the only tombs of prelates in this 
chureh prior to the reformation now remaining^ there are 
alsa many sepulchral stones, some of them of an immense 
>ize^. which were formerly adorned with brasses of bishop» 
under stately canopies, as may still be traced by the places 
in which the brass was inlaid : many of these stones- were 
most- probably removed from the choir. into their present 
situation, in the nave and side aisles, when the choir was 
paved with black and white marble about sixty years 
since. The republicans stripped the brass from these and 
all the other monumental stones in the church, which have 
been very numerous. 

The nave of this cathedral is remarkable -for having 
what now appears to be a double aisle on each side, but 
tiiese additional aisles are of later construction than the- 
others, and were evidently divided into many chantrie» 
and chapels, in some of which are piscinas, and other 
traces of the altars formerly erected within them. In one 
of those in the north side h .an ancient tomb with the efii^ 



•CHICnEBTfia. 

'j^ies of a man in -armour, witb his lady at hti feeti iktB 
18 commonly rapposed to lie the tomb of the earl of Aron- 
del ) the head of the fij^ofeTepoees on a coronet ; on his 
breast is a lion rampant, die «Tms of those terhi: this 
^mb appears 'at some period to haTC been mo^red^ 
Opposite tliis is a neat tablet^ executed by Flaxmao, to 
tlie memory of the unfortunate poet Collins, who was a 
-native iif thisxity, and' died in a itoose adjoining the clois- 
'tels:'4t'is inscribed with an excellent epitaph, the joint 
Tompositian of' those elegant writers William Hayley and 
John Se^eant, esqs.'- the fdrmer of whom is a descendant 
firom one of the deans of the cathedral*. . At a small dis- 
tance is an old toihb, with the effigies of a lady thereon, 
but it is not Icnown'for whom it was erected. 

Tlie poremtiM of (he have and side aisles is laid in 
ihies, which -were t j guide the processions which took 
place at the entlironement of a bishop, at tlwxhaating 
tlie litanies, and at otiier times. 

One of the west towers of the cathedral was thrown 
down, and the great west window beaten in during the 
81^ of the town by thcTebels in tlie groat rebellion, who, 
upon their entrance into the chy in the year 1643, under 
the command o'f sir William Waller, immediately began 
to wreak their wrath on the cathedral ; by sir William's 
order they broke down the organ <aad defaced the orna- 
ments in the choir •$ -beat down tlie tombs in the church, 
carrying away the brasses $ they plundered the sacra- 
mental plate, and^eised upon the prints' vestments in the 



YMtry) tliey tare all the MMes, service books, and siiig- 
Hig bo«k8 lieloagiBi^ to the choir, Kaitering the leaves of 
them tfarougfaoat the cbnch aad dmichyard. Thealtac, 
both in the eathedral and saVdeanery (a pariah dmnk kk 
the north transcept), tbey bnHLc down, and destroyed the 
pulpit, pews, and ia siiort er^ry tinns which was nai proof 
«gahi8t tiieirpirfe-aKes. 

The spire of this cathedcal is of stone, oraaaeated 
*wMi pinnacks at its base; it seens to have been erected 
towards the middle of the thirteenth ccntary, about which 
thne SaUsbnry cathednsl was inished. (There is a tradi- 
lion here, that this and the spire at SaliBbury was erected 
by the same workmen^ and indeed it seeaM probable). 
In the year .1741 it was strack by li^tniog, when several 
lar^ stones were precipitated firam it with great violence ; 
its faXLf and the 'consequent destnction of a considerable 
part of the chorch were dreaded $ bot on a sarvey being 
made, it was discovered that altixnigh a breach was made 
«boot forty foet from the top, yet that the other parts were 
«niqjored« It was thescCore soon after repaired so com- 
pletely that BO Iraoes of the damage can now be^disoovered. 

It is not known ~who erected the great beU-tower<on 
the north-west side of the cathedral ; it is reported that 
William Ryman, esq. of Applednrni^asiBaU village a^ovt 
two miles from this place), being •desirous of having a 
castle for himself in that TiHage, was inhibited from so 
•doing by Edward II. upon which he applied the mat^riali^ 
he had collected for that purpose to this erection ; but no 



AMtMi Is made fai ^be recoids •f flue drarcb emiceniag; 
tMfc ^ircwnrtsftoe-) k is {iMBilile '^uA fcHilnp LBnfton may 
ta«c fnfotaaed eke vton^ •€ Wm. The tower was evi. 
ietitty%«ilt4ri»«iitlhat«liiie: lieCMe wfaielitbe l^lk stood 
in tiie tower «f the spire, fiwii^ it ivu eearcely ealcv* 
kMed to rappoft so fsnat a ^weigbt. 

TIk north txaosce^ of this Y»tfa€dfa1 is inmle «se «f 
as a parish church, ttid is dcniHoatrd to St. Peter. The 
Taultiug of the chancel in this part is a curious specimen 
of tiie hii^lty poiiitoA artlieb of the Iblnkeentfa •cmtury, 
orttMBeated with 4he Saiom nigmf . Oa <he outside ^ 
this are small poittoas #f a baiWKa^, wfaidiappear 4o hove 
formed the residence of some chantry priests ; the door by 
which they used to descend into the church to perform 
their offices still remains. 

This cathedral has been for canons secular from the 
time of its erection, and therefore was not changed by 
Henry YIII. The foundation consists of a dean, pras- 
center, chancellor, treasurer, two archdeacons, one of 
Chichester the other of Lewes, thirty prebendaries, four 
of whom have ever been called to residence and are styled 
canons residentiary, four vicars, and a sufficient choir. 
There have been eighty-eight bishops since the foundation 
of the see to the present time. 

The dimensions of this cathedral are as follow : total 
length from east to west, including the lady chapel, 410 
feet; of the transcepts from north to south 2£7 ; the 
breadth of the choir and side at the east end is sixty-two ; 



CSrCHEffTER. 

•T the naTe and aisles, which have four rows of piflars, 
ainety-two. The height of the vauUiog Is sixty-three^ 
of the spire 300, and of the bell-tower at the north-west 
side 127 feet. The cloisters which stand-on the sooth 
.4ide of the church are much injured by the tilliog 
vp of the lower part of the windows;; they form a quad* 
tangle, the southern side of which is 120 feet long, the 
eastern- 128, and the western side 100, 

To Mr. Thomas Valkittine, of Magdalen hall, 
Oxford, we are indebted for the Drawings of Chichester 
Cathedral, and the foregoing Description. 
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NEWPORT PAGNELL^ 

BUCKS. 

Newport is a I;arge market town, situated on the northr 
side of the river Ouse ; it is divided into two unequal 
parts by the smalt river Lovet, and contains a consider* 
able population. Its name is probably derived from the 
Paganels or Paioels, 'who obtained it from William Fitz 
Aosculpb in the reifn of William II. and kept possession 
of it for upwards of a century. In the reign of Richard I* 
the manor became the property of JohadeSomerie (who 
married the daughter and heiress of Gervase Paganel), 
and Gontinoed in his family till the time of Henry III. 
when Roger de Somerie was dispossessed of his lands for 
refusing to obey a summons to receive the honour of 
knighthood. It was then granted for life to Walter de 
Kirkham, with several valuable privileges. In the reign 
of Edward II. it was conveyed by marriage to Thomas< 
de Botetourt ; from this period the succession is unknown. 
Mention is made by Leland and Camden of a castle that 
formerly stood here, but no traces of it are now to be 
discovered, nor are any particulars recorded, but that it 
remained a place of defence till the time of the civil wars.. 
Three hospitals were in former times founded at New« 
port ; one of them endowed by John de Somerie for six. 
poor men and women ^till remains. 
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NEWPORT PAGNKLL. 

The chorcli is an aDcient and spacious edifice, dedi- 
cated to the Saiols I^ter -aad Paul ; it has aothiog pecu- 
liar in its architecture, but its elevated situation renders 
its appearance extrenvriy picturesque as seen from the 
bridge, from which point the accompanying View was 
taken. In the cborchyard, npon the cover of a vault, is 
this inscription, composed by the late William Cowpm*,. 
esq. to the memory of Mr. Uamilton. 



Pause here, and think : a monitory rfaime 
Demands one moment of thy fleeting time. — 

Consult life's silent clock, thy bounding vein ; 
Seems it to say, ** Health here has long to reign. 
Hast tlioa the vigour of thy youth ? an eye 
That beams delight ? an heart untaught to sigh ? 
Yet fear — ^yonth oft-times healthful and at ease* 
Anticipates a day it never sees ; 
And many a tomb, like Hamilton's, aloud 
Exclaims, <* Prepare thee for an early shroud." 
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MONASTERY OF GREY FRIARS, 

WINCHELSEA, 

SUSSEX. 

This Monastery is ropoirted to have been foooded by 
William de Buckioghaoi, yvho dedicated it to the Virgin 
Mary ; its possessions were coofirmed^by king Edward III, 
further 4han this its history is extFemely obscare. After 
the dissolution in the thirty-sixth of Henry VIII. its ^ite 
was g^raoted to William Clifford and Michael Wildbore. 
The annexed Wew is part of the chnrch, with a turret, 
in which is a staircase for ascending to the roof; a stand 
was here erected by the custom-house officers for the 
advantage of an extensive prospect along the coast. 

The town of Winchelsea stands upon the flat summit 
of a rising ground, about two miles in circumference : and 
united to the main land only by a narrow isthmus. £z« 
cept in that part, it was formerly surrounded by the flow- 
ing tide ; walls and ramparts it needed none ; the hill on 
which it stood, was edged with perpendicular rocks, and 
at full sea rose from the water's edge. An excellent har- 
bour, perfectly secure from the piratical attempts of those 
times, gave it superiority overall the cinque ports. Trade 
flourished, buildings increased, and a castle was built by 
Henry VHI. for its defence. In short, it grew into a 
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MONASTERY OP GRj^Y FRIARS, WINCHELSBA. 

town of greater splendour than any town in England, ex- 
cept the capital. 

Aboat the end of Elizabetii's reign the calamity of a 
retiring sea began to be felt. The channel which led ships 
to the harboor was first choked, and by insensible degrees 
the whole coast was deserted. From this circomstance 
Winchelsea declined apace, the ehurches became ruins, and 
desolation prevailed oyer the whole compass of the hill,, 
insomuch, that a town once spreading over a surface of 
two miles is now shrunk into a few houses in a comer of 
its ancient site: its extensive streets, laid out at righti 
angles, may still be traced. 



l^ETLEY ABBEY, 

HAMPSHIRE. 

^HESE rnins of ^cclesiastfcsl magnificence are situated 
at tbe distance of three miles from Southampton to the 
-south-east, on the decliWty of a hill, gently rising from 
^he water, bat so encompassed with trees as to be entirely 
secluded from view till a very near approach, Netley 
was formerly called Letley, or Pleasant Place, and also 
Edward-stow, which latter name occurs in a charter 
granted by Henry III. who, according to some writers, 
was the founder of the Abbey. It was afterwards 
endowed with valuable possessions by Roger de Clare 
^in 1242. Among its subsequent benefactors were Edmund 
earl of Cornwall, Robert Yer, and Walter de Burg, the 
latter of whom invested it with lands in the county of 
Xincolo, which lie held of the king in capite^ by the 
-service of presenting him with a headpiece lined with 
-fine linen, and a pair of gilt spurs. The inmates of this 
'Abbey were of the Cistercian order, and had been origi- 
nally brought from the neighbouring abbey of Beaulieu. 
Their number at the dissolution was thirteen, and the 
annual value of their possessions, according to Speed, was 
^160:2 :9i. 

" A Monarch bade my cloistered fanes ascend. 
Severe Religion*s haunt. At Henry's voice. 
The baqishM cowl gave place, and left my seats 



NCTLET ABBEY. 

To coronetoi and nobles tbrone-allied. — 
Now bo my scattered towers stern Rulo sits, 
And iprimly smUes at Time's obscnrtng band 9 
Wbile my rent pillars, and my ivy*d arcbes, 
Preach tbe vicissitudes of bamaD tbin2;s.' 



» 



Fi'om Leland*8 Collectanea it appears, tbat tbe 
iionks of Netley were not mncb addicted to books, as 
tbeir libiHry consisted of no more than one solitary 
volume^ the Rbetorica Ciceronis. Tbe site of tlie 
Abbey was granted in tbe year 1637 to sir William Pan- 
let, afterwards marquis of Winchester 1 from bis family 
it passed, probably by right of purchase, to tbat of the 
earls of Hertford, as Edward Seymour, son of tbe pro- 
tector Somerset, who was restored by queen Elizabeth 
to tbe titles of earl of Hertford and baron Beaucbamp, 
made his residence here in the year 1650, and entertained 
-the renowned Elizabeth in tbe month of August in Netley 
castle I a circumstance corroborated by an entry in tbe 
roister of St* Micbaers parish at Southampton, as fol- 
lows : ** The queen's majesty's grace came from the castle 
of Netley to Southampton on the ISth day of August, 
and she went from thence to tbe city of Winchester on 
'the 16tb day, 1560."— Towards tbe end of the following 
century it became the property of, tbe marquis of Hunt- 
ington, and has since reverted through several families to 
sir Nathaniel Holland, hart, who obtained it by marriage 
with the widow of tbe late N. Dance, esq. TbedemoH- 



SETLBT ABBEY. 

tMHi of the Abbey church began about the time that it 
wat io the possession of (he marquis of Huntington, who 
converted the nave into a lutohen wad offices. Sir Bart-^ 
lett Lucy, or the nanqnis, sold the materials of the whole 
atmcture to Mr. Walter Taylor, a builder of SottthBaipi» 
ton, soon after the beginning of the last century, for the 
fiurpose of removing tliem for tlie erection of honsei i* 
divera places. Mr. Brayley, in his ** Beavties oF Eng" 
huid and Wales," relates an accident which belel Ifr. 
Taylor, apparently in consequence of this purchase^ 
which led to bis death. ** After Mr. Taylor had made 
his contract, some of his friends ob^etved in conversatien^ 
that they would never be concerned in the demoUtioD of 
holy and consecrated places. These words impressed his 
ineaKiry so strongly, that he dreamed that in tailing doirn 
the Abbey the keystone of the arch over the easi window 
fell from its place and killed him. Tbb dream he related 
to Mr. Watts (father of Dr. Isaac Watts), who advised 
him not to have any personal concern in pulling down the 
building; yet this advice beiqg insufficient to deter him 
from assisting in the work, the creations of sleep were 
unhappily realized ; for on endeavouring to remove some 
bqards within the east window to admit air to the work- 
men, a stone fell upon and flractured his scull. The frac- 
ture was not thought mortal, but in the operation of ez- 
tracttng a splinter the surgeon^s instrument entered the 
brain, and caused immediate death. Whether this acci- 
dent occasioned a direct stop to be put .to the demolition 



ITETLCTY ABBCV. 

of tbe Abbey, is unctertuin, but the superstitiooB gloom 
which it generated has had an evident tendency to the 
preservation of its ruins in more modern times." — The 
church was built in the form of a cross in the most elegant 
style of English architecture; its roof was adorned with 
numerous ramifications, exteudvig from the intersections 
of the groining, but is now fallen in. The walls of the 
church are still in many parts as high as their original 
terminations, in which remain the windows and other 
mural decorations, though much of the tracery of the 
former is destroyed. The northern transcept is so entirely- 
gone, that scaixely any appearances ef its existence are 
discoverable. 

. *' Fallen pile! I ask not what has been thy fate; — 
But when the weak winds, wafted from the main, 
Through-each lone arch, like spirits that-complain, 

Come hollow to my ear, .1 meditate 

On this world's passing pageant, and the-Iot 
Of those that once might proudly, in their prime, 
•Have stood with giant port ; till, bow'd -by time 

Or injury, their ancient boast forgot, 
They might have sunk, like thee : though thus forlorn. 

They lift their heads, with venerable hairs 
-Besprent, rasyestic yet, and as in scorn 

Of mortal vanities and short-livM cares ; — 
E'en so dost thou, lifting thy forehead grey,. 
rSmile at the tempest, and time's sweeping sway.'' 



NEtLfiV 'ABfilBY. 

Tfee colamos and arches composing: tiie a!sles are ^llen 
into prodigious masses of undistinguishaMe ruin, and it is 
with difficulty tliat the precise arrangement of the nave, 
central tower, and choir can be made out; there is no 
•indication that there ever was a chapel of the Virgin 
Mar J east of the choir, as common to other abbey 
churches. The southern transcept and the east end are the 
most perfect parts of the building; the columns and arches 
that remain are remarkable for their lightness and elegance* 
Ob the north side of the intersection of the transcept are 
the remains of a spiral staircase that led to the upper part 
.of the tower, which is said to have been ornamented with 
pinnacles, and served as a mark for mariners. Among 
the ruins with which the ground is strewed, may be dis- 
cerned various devices aud armorial bearings of the bene- 
factors to this Abbey. Many parts of the walls are beau* 
tifuUy mantled with ivy and other evergreens ; and the va- 
rious trees and shrubs that haye vegetated among the 
mouldering walls contribute to the picturesque appear- 
ance of the whole. Several other parts of the monastic 
building still remain, but ail of them much dilapidated! 
among them is an ancient crypt-, known by the name (ft 
the abbot*s kitchen, which is forty-eight feet long and 
eighteen broad $ this is a curious vaulted chamber, pro- 
bably adapted to the use of a kitchen by the earls of 
Hertford during their residence here. 

The chimney or fireplace in this apartment is of a very 
vpecnliar form:: nearly opposite to it is an aperture or vault. 



KETLEY ABBEY. 

that terminates in a coppice at some distance from tha 
Abbey. The chapter-house, which Is a square of about 
thirty-six feet, and the refectory, with some other apart- 
ments, may also be distinguished. These buildings appear 
to have formed a quadrangular court, of which the chapel 
bounded t he south side. A moat that surrounded the Abbey 
may still be traced^ and at a short distance two larger 
ponds overhung with trees and underwood ; these no doubt 
supplied the monastery with fish. 

Netley Abbey has furnished a theme for much poetic 
cal description — Keate, Sotheby, and Bowles, have ex- 
ercised their respective powers in lamenting the fallen 
splendour of this foundation. 

** Now sunk, deserted, and with weeds o'ergrown. 
Yon prostrate walls their harder fate bewail; 

Low on the ground their topmost spires are thrown, 
Onc^ friendly marks to guide the wandering sail. 

** The ivy now with rude luxuriance bends 

Its tangled foliage through the cloisterM space, 

OVr the green window's mouldering height ascends, 
And fondly clasps it with a last embrace. 

'< No more these hoary wilds, these darkening groves. 
To vocal bands return the note of praise. 

Whose chiefs (as slow the long procession moves) 
On the rear'd cross with adoration gaze ! — 



NETLEY ABBEX, 

** And while, to neighbouring waves, the unwonted &how« 
£acb parting bough and opening glade reveal9« 

Tbe awe-struck sailor checks the hastening prow. 
Suspends his oar, and wonders what he feels. — 

*^ Thus musing, oft I pace the oion-growa isle, 

Each low-brow'd vault, each dark recess explore} 

labile tbe bleak wind howls through tbe sbatterM pile^ 
Or wave hoarse-murmuriiig breaks along tbe sbore. 

** No other sounds, amid these arches beard. 
The death-like silence of their gloom molest. 

Save tbe shrill plaints of some unsocial bird. 
That seeks the house of solitude to rest* 

** Save when their tinkling leaders, to the shade 
Of these cool grots, invite tbe fleecy folds. 

Whereof the sated ox, supinely laid. 
With lowing herds a distant converse holds I 

** Or where the Gothic pillar's slender form 
(Unequal to the incumbent quarry's weight) 

Deserts its post, atid reeling to the storm. 
With sullen crash resigns its charge to Fate. 

'^ While the self- planted oak, within confined 
(Auxiliar to tbe tempest's wild uproar). 

Its giant branches fluctuates to the wind. 
And rends the wall whose aid it courts no more. 



MCTLCT XBBlEtr. 

^< Mate is the matin bell, whose early call 

Warn'd the grey fathers from their humble beds^ 

No midnight taper gleams along the wall. 
Or ronnd the sculptured saint its radiance sheds ! 

** No martyr's shrine Its high-wrought gold displays, 
To bid the wondering zealot hither roam ; 

No relic here the pilgrim's toil overpays. 
And cheers bis footsteps to a distant home !*' 



*< The pleasing melancholy inspired'by contemplating 
the mouldering towers and ivy-mantled walls of ancient 
buildings, is universally felt and acknowledged by ob- 
servers of every sort and disposition : but these scenes 
receive a double solemnity when the remains are of a 
religious kind, such as churches and monasteries. 

'* In considering a decayed palace or ruined castle, 
we recollect that it was the seat of some great lord or war- 
like baron, and recur to the history of the gallant actions 
which have been achieved on that spot, or are led to 
reflect on the uncertainty of all human grandeur, both 
perhaps from the fate of its lordly owner, and its own 
tottering state : but these are subjects w^hich are like to 
aflfect the generality of beholders but very slightly : per- 
sons in the middling walk of life, happily for them, being 
-almost excluded from those violent convulsions and sud« 



NBTLEY ABBEY. 

iexk revencB to- wbicb men of a more elevated rank ara- 
freqaently subjected, and which is a sufficient reiributioa* 
for all their so much-envied superiority. 

" Religious ruios not only strike pious persons with 
that reverential awe, which the thoughts of their original 
destination must always command, but as places of sepul- 
ture excite ideas equally applicable to all ranks and opi- 
nions, from the monarch to the beggar,, whether believers 
or sceptics, it being impossible to walk over a spot of 
ground, every yard of which covers the remains of a 
human being, once like ourselvefr, without the intrusion 
of the awful memento,, that we must soon, very soon, 
occupy a like narrow tenement of clay t a consideration 
which will for a moment overcloud the most cheerful 
temper, and abstract from trifling pursuits, at least for a 
while, those of tho most dissipated turn,, and oblige them 
to bestow some thoughts on that inevitable moment, whea 
they are to depart henoe. Over and above these, there- 
is something tn the style of the building more particularly 
gloomy than that either of castles or mansions, occa- 
sioned by the peculiarity of the Gothic windows, the 
number of the arches and reeesses, and the lon^ per« 
spective of the aisles. 

*' Netley Abbey is eminently distinguished among the 
monastic ruins of this country, for its peculiar fitness to 
excite the solemn ideas just mentioned. For this it is 
indebted not only to the elegance of its construction, size^^ 
aad extent^, bat also for the profusion of ivy with wbicb. 



WETLfiY ABBEY. 

it ia overgrowD, and which half closes its figured wtn)- 
dows,' serving by its sober colovr to set off the more lively 
green of a variety of trees and shrubs that liavc sponte* 
aeously grown up within its walk, and out of the huge 
fragments fallen from its fretted roof, so as to form a sort 
of grove in the body of the church, which by limiting tbe 
spectator's view, htubanda out the befinties of 4he scene, 
and in appearance trebles its extreme magnitude." 

jintiquarian Repertorj^, 
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BEAUCHIEF ABBEY. 

DERBVSBIRE. 

The situation of Beaocfiief Ab1>ey Is truly ronrnntic $ it 
stands witbin ashrort distance of Slieffield, in the midst of 
a small valley, near the northern boundary of fhe conty 
of Defbyshire, beautifully diversified with wood and 
com fields, which Tange hi fine sweeptflf; ma&ies over the 
inequalities of the ground. 

This Abbey was founded -by Robert Fitz-Ranulph, 
lord of Alfreton, between the years 1172 and 1176, for 
regular canons of the Premonstratensian order, and was 
dedicated to Thomas k Becket and the Y irgiq Mary. It 
is stfpposed by some writers, from its dedication to the 
former patron, to have been founded in expiation of |iis 
marder, but erroneously. Of the history of Beanchief 
Abbey, from its foundation to the time of the dissolution 
in the reign of Henry VIII. little is known : its reve- 
nues, when surrendered, were estimated, according to 
Dugdale, at »£ 126 : 3 : 4. 

But few remains of this establishment are now exist* 
iog; they consist chiefly of a part of the Abbey chapel, 
and some fragments of the outer walls ; the architecture 
is light and in the pointed style. The interior of the 
building does not display any elaborate ornainentSy and 



BEADCHIEF ABBEY. 

from (he state of vegetation \n and about the ruins, no 
monumental remains or inscriptions are to be traced* 

M ' Are there no tics 

To bind our gratitude to cloisier'd cells ? 
Can we forget the day when Vandal rage 
Against the Sciences waged brutal war ? 
When to these seats secure Wisdom retired, 
A friendless outcast, with her learned train, 
And hid the treasure which had 'scap*d the wreck. 
Of hands barbarian midst these holy walls V 
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STOURHEAD, 

WILTS. 

The spot iW>m whicli tihiB View was taken is to the west- 
ward of the gardens, or more ornamental grounds of 
Stourhea^t on the descent of the road leading to the 
convent and Alfred's tower; at no great distance from 
the very beautiful cottage of the reverend Mr. Partridge, 
curate of Stourton, where suddenly a most delightful and 
extensive landscape hursts upon the eye, that here has 
room to traverse over great inequalities of surface, clothed 
with majestic woods, happily broken in the first distance 
by some fncturesque cottages, interspersed with trees ; 
in the second by the conical hill that rises in the 
centre, covered with the noblest growth of larch and 
every species of the fir tribe, intermixed with dther 
deciduous forest-trees ; embosomed on one side of which 
the convent stands, the prospect terminating in Alfred's 
fitately iower, which here intervenes with great effect, to 
vary the straight line of the horizon. 

This appropriate building was erected by the late 
Henry Hoare, esq. grandfather of the present baronet, 
to commemorate the spot where it is said that great mo- 
narch, Alfred, successfully erected his standard against 
the Danes, when he shewed himself to his longing sub- 
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tTOUEHCAD. 

jectif tfttr lie had profited by bis temporary ^Usappear- 
ance and disguise, and is to this day called King's Settle 
HilL 

The tower is triangular^ and near 800 feet high, and 
has> in a niche over the entrance, a fine statue of the 
illustrious character to which it is dedicated. From its 
summit you oommaud one of the most extensive Ttews 
in the kingdom. 
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j THE PANTHEON, STOURHEAD, 

WILTS. 

The view that this Plate represents, is, perhaps, one of 
the richest and most beautiful in the ^hole grounds of 
1 Stourheajd, as it involves not only wood and water finely 

I disposed of, but tikewise a very superb building on the 
model of the pantheon at Rome ; and most happily placed 
on a gentle rising above the margin of the transparent 
mirror of the lake, here at its broadest expanse, and al- 
most filling the area within the amphitheatre of hills that 
endrcle it, whose sides display a most magnificent cloth- 
ing of every species of growth the forest can yield. 

The building is of course a rotundo like that which it 
i professes to imitate, thirty-six feet in diameter, and light- 

r ed from the dome ; nor is it only its external that is so 
much to be admirM, whether we regard its position or 
architecture; but, the internal and its contents are 
I equally entitled to notice, its xuehes being replenished 

with some of the finest works of the sculptor's hand. 
Among the principal figures that adorn it, is a most elc- 
I gant antique marble statue of Livia Augusta, in the cha- 

racter of Ceres, and a Flora and Hercules, from the chisel 
of Rysbrack, the most finished specimens of his art. 

A walk that is conducted above the sloping margin of 
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THE PANTHEON, STOURHEAO. 

the lake, and continued aU the way round, teceives you 
at the foot of the hill which you descend from the upper 
grounds immediately about the house, and leads you to 
this nkgnifioent object ; or, if you wish to avoid such de- 
lightful circuity, a boat, always ready, ferries you over. 
When you arrive at this lovely spot, the opposite side 
presents scenes that amply repay you for shifting your 
ground. The temple of Flora, embosomed in a clump of 
lofty trees, exactly fronts it; an edifice that does great 
honour to the taste of the designer; through a little hol- 
low, to the right of which, the eye, insinuating itself, 
catches a very picturesque, but partial, view of thechurch, 
the village, and the so justly admired cross, and sweeping 
round still in a northerly direction to the right, is arrest-* 
cd by another noble building on the brow of a hill, that 
lorms the northern boundary of the lake, the temple of 
the sun, on the model of that at Balbec. 



ANCIENT FORCH^ SALISBURY, 

WILTS. 

This elegant remnant of Gothic architecture is supposed^, 
orig;inaUy,. to have been part of a cross erected in Old. 
Saram^ most probably of two or three stories, as was . 
usual in structures of that description. 

After its removal from the old city, it seems to have 
been abridged of its upper works, and lowered to th& 
basement story, for the purpose of adapting it as a porch 
to bishop Poer's new edifice. Thu&^ip^serably truncated, 
it was covered with a flat roof of lead; and in thui^ 
state served as a north vestibule to the present cathe- 
dral upwards of 500 years ; but when, in consequence 
^ of some modem arrangement in that venerable pile, it 
' was thought necessary to shut up the entrance which it 

formed part of, this, then useless excrescence, was, with 
the consent of the dean and chapter, presented to H. P. 
Wyndham, esq. of the college in Salisbury, who, with 
that line taste that knows how to appreci|ite such curious 
monuments of antiquity, has given it a place in his 
j beautiful grounds, and, by that means, haa preserved, 

iiom ruin, a most exquisite specimen of the purest 
(arly Gothic, which otherwise would inevitably have, 
long since been overwhelmed, with the rubbish, to which. 



ANCIENT 1H>11CH, SALISBURY. 

similar relics^ too often wantonly in the rage for innoTa- 
lion, and almost always without any good reason^ dis- 
membered firom our venerable cathedrals and moaastic 
buildings^ are most shamefully consigned. 

The spire it terminates in, as well as all the lesser 
oniamentSy are of Mr. Windham's judicious addition, 
being fragment {Nreserved, and happily selected from the 
wreck of such parts of the cathedral as were sacrificed 
to the style of reparation it underwent about fifty years 
agOy near the time when the present fortunate position _ 
was given to the excommunicated subject of the accom* 
panying Plate. 



STOUBTON CHUBCBt, 

WILTS. 

The parish Church of Stourton^ in Wiltshire, is a hand- 
some Gothic bnilding, with a tower at the west end, but 
has no peculiar daim on the notice of the antiqaaiy^ 
with respect to its age or its arclntectare, from any thing 
it can boast to possess either -within or without. 

As the mausoleum of Stourhead, it' contains some 
monuments of the Stourton family, its former possessors,, 
and once of the family of Hoare, their successors in the 
possession^ particularly a most beautiful marble sarco- 
phagus, to the memory of the late lady Hoare. 

For the travdler and the draftsman it cannot foil to 
hsfe attractions, as it forms a most picturesque ap-^ 
pendage to the charming grounds of Stourhead, when 
gioaped with the inn and the other houses of the village. 

The houses, .from being almost all inhabited by sir 
Richard Hoare's married servants, wear a neatness of 
appearance rarely to be met with in any other part of 
the kingdom; a striking proof of the refinement and 
taste which ever associate with the worthy baronet. Th* 
fironts of the houses are covered with roses,, jessamines, 
and various sorts of clim&tis, producing a most gay 
and pleasing effect, and nothing sordid or vulgar meeta 
the eye any wheire. 



8T0URT0N. CHCECH. 

A little to the north-wcit of the Church, and seerv 
from it, within, but just on the verge of, the gardens, 
stands the cross formerly belonging to the city of Bristol, 
and purchased of that corporation by the Date H. Hoare^ 
esq. It is one of the most delicate relics of that species 
of architecture, and is adorned with the statues of many , 
of the kings and queens of England, benefactors to that 
city. Its height is tlurty-nine feet six inches, and is ter^ 
minated by a gilt ball, which catching the eye through 
the foliage of the larch and otber trees, by which it is 
surrounded, becomes a striking object on entering Stour- 
ton, with which it is so judiciously connected, as to ap> 
pear to have been originally constructed for the village^ 



GUILDHALL CHAP£L> 

LONDON. 

This Chapel, bow disused and in a state of neglect, pre- 
sents a nuMt beautiful front of Gothic architecture, ceo* 
nitinff of a lai^ge pointed window filled- inth tracery, a 
door of the same form, haTing its arches^ supported hj 
dender columns, and a number of compartments adorned 
with cinquefoil heads. At equal spaces above the door, 
are three rich canopies, supported by Corinthian C9lumn8 ; 
these contain the statues of Edward Yl. queen Mary, and 
Charles I. This Chapel, or college, was founded about 
the year 1299, by Peter Fanlore, Adam Francis, and Henry 
Frowick, citizens of London. The establishment was for 
a warden, seven priests, three clerks, and four choristers. 
In the reign of Edward VI. it was i^ranted to the mayor 
and commonalty of the city of London. Service was for- 
merly performed here onee a week, and also at the electa 
ion of the mayor, and before the feast, to deprecate indi> 
^estions, and all plethoric evils. Adjoining the Chapel, was. 
a good library built by the executors of the famous Whit- 
tington ; this was well furnished with books belonging to 
Guildhall. According to Stow, many of these books were 
borrowed by the protector Somerset, but never returned. 
Direcdy belund. the i^hapel is BlackweU's HaUs it waa 



GUILDHALL CBAPBL. 

orii^iiftUy called Basing's baughy or hall> from the fiunily 
of tluKt namey who made it their residence. Thia fiuouiy 
was of great antiquity; for in the year I8I69 Solomon Ba- 
tang was mayor of London ; and in 1906 one of the same 
name was sheriff. ^ The^inaiisioii was sold in 139T to the 
city, and used as a market for woollen doth ; the aniaent 
building became so ruinous in the time off queen EUaa- 
betb> that it was taken down> and the pretent ooa creettdi 
uponitasit^, at tbe e^ptiue off ^CttQO. 



THAXSTED CHURCH, 

sassx. 

Tou Church is a veiy bige wd beantifi)! •tiu ct ur c» M)d» 
from various ams and oognuaaees on its sereral paits» 
appears to have bean built at diffefent tiinas in the four- 
teenth centuiy. The whole libric is embattled and sup- 
ported hj strong abutmentSy terminating in canopied 
niches surmounted by pinnacles. On each buttress is a 
grotesque head, with a spout issuing from the mouth, to 
carry the water from the roof. The windows have pointed 
arches, and many of them are ornamented with tracery 
and painted glass. The north porch is richly sculptured,, 
and the cornice and upper part charged with various 
figures. Above the entrance are two escutcheons, one 
containing the arms of France and England; the other,, 
the arms of the house of York : over these are two win-- 
dows, in the arch of each of which is a crown, supported 
by a hand ; between the windows is an elegant niche. 
At the west end rises an embattled tower, supported by 
buttresses, and terminated in a beautiful octagonal spire. 

The interior of the Church consists of a nave, tran* 
scept, chancel, and side-aisles ; and it is somewhat cit- 
rious that the nave is not so wide as either of the aisles.. 

Thaisted is an ancient town, and probably ciusted 



TtfASUTED CHURCH. 

in the Saxon times: it was incorporated by charter, !» 
the rsi|pi of Philip and Maiy, and its government vested'' 
in a mayor, bailifb« and qhief bHij^esses.. Thb charter 
was confirmed by queen Elisabeth, but rendered of no 
¥a]ne either by the fears or poverty of the corporate oA- 
cersy who, on bein|p served with a fvo ivarranf o in the 
ropfk of James II. thought fit to retire from their offices. 
The market which had been discontinued for a long peri- 
od, has of late years been revived, but is not much Ire-r 
qoented. The number of houses in this town, as ascer- 
tained under the population act in 1802, was dfiS; of 
iahabitonto, 1804>. 



CHRISTCHimCH GATE, CANTERBURY, 

KENT. 

Christchurch Gate was built by prior Goldstone, in 
the year IBIT^ as appears from an Inscription, now scarcely 
legible, which is continued along a cornice crossing tbe 
: whole Gate above the large arch : the inscription is as fol* 
lows: " Hoe opus consiructum ett jinno^ Domini MilUsi^ 
mo quingentestimo Dtcimo SepUmo" Tbe sculpture of 
this Gate has been extremely elegant, and is still very in- 
teresting, thougb injured by time, and defaced through 
wantonness. The gates, which are of wood, are curiously 
carved, and, among other ornaments, display the arms 
of the see of Canterbury, and of archbisbop Juxon, in 
whose days they were set up, tbe former having 
been destroyed in the rebellion. In the space over 
the smaller arch are the arms of prior Goldstone ; and 
above at the sides, the arms of the prior of Cbristchurch 
and of the see of Canterbuiy. In the compartment above 
the arches, are various shields, displaying the cognizances 
of Heniy VII. and the arms of some of the nobility and 
gentry of his time. Over these, in the centre, is a large 
canopied niche, in which stood a statue of our Saviour; this 
statue is said to have been shot at, and destroyed by the 
soldiers of tbe parliamentary army. On each side of this. 



CHUSTCHUBCH GATB. 

between tmalier niches, are the windowi, which open on 
the first floor, and above them b another compartment, 
seulptared with figures of half angles, sustaining shields. 
The windows of the second floor correspond with those of 
the first, and have small niches on each side ; a range of 
lesser niches is continued along the whole length of the 
buUding, immediatelj below the battlements. The octa- 
gonal sides are ornamented with arcades, having trefbii 
heads. The inner front of this Gate, though less orna- 
mented, is well deserving of attention. This Gate is the 
prinopal entrance to the cathedral fwedncts on the south 
side. 



THE GREAT OAK AT SILTON, 

DORSETSHIRE. 

In a Luge field to the eastward of tbe parish church of 
SUtoiiy upon a ridge wluch appears to have been formerly 
a boundary hedfi^y though now almost leTclled by the 
repeated operations of the plough for years, with the 
surrounding soil, stands this venerable forester. Though 
it cannot be said to rank with the very first class of the 
large oaks of this kingdom, yet is it of very considerable 
size, and must be allowed to stand foremost in the se- 
cond class ; but in point of form and picturesque effect, 
it yields to none ; its hollowed trunk, having scarce 
jLny intestinal life ; its head bald, yet ms^estic in decay, 
and many of its lateral limbs withered, presenting a 
fine contrast to the few vigorous survivors. 

This tree, exclusive of its other pretensions, has 
been rendered memorable from having been the favourite 
haunt of judge Wyndham, under the^shadle of which he 
was wont, to regale himself with his pipe, daring his 
▼acation from the labours of his profession, and at the 
same time enjoy the rich, cheerful, and extensive pro- 
spect it commands. 

The judge's mansion, now a farm-house, lay a little 
way above it, to which the field over which this monarch 



THE OREAT OAK AT MLTON. 

fff the grove extended its branches, was a soit of pad- 
dock or pleasoreable appendage. Sir Hugh Wyndham, 
knight, was £rst. one of the barons of the Exchequer^ 
then removed to be puisne judge of the Common Pleas, 
and died in the exercise of his juridical duties, at a very 
advanced age, whilst attending the Norfolk circuity and 
was buried in the church of Silton. 

The village of Silton lies in a most beautiful part of 
Dorsetshire, at the eastern extremity of the county^ 
bordering on Wiltshire, in the hundred of Redlane, seven 
miles from Shaftsbury. The church is a rectory, but its 
structure, for that country, has- nothing to entitle it to 
particular notice either as to its exterior or internally, 
with exccipUon to a white marble monument of admir- 
able scu^ture» erected to the memory of judge Wynd- 
ham, representing a fuU-leng^ figure of him in his 
robes. The village is most charmingly situated, on a 
gentle declivity, looking over a tract, prettily varied 
with wood and pleasing inequalities of surface, a view 
terminating with the obelisk^ a conspicuous object in the 
grounds of Stourhead. 
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COWDRY HOUSE, 

SUSSEX. 

CowDity HovsEf near Medhurst> in Siusex, is beautifully 
wtuat^d in a valley, between two well' wooded hillSy d 
river runQiog between them, through an extensive park« 
in which are some of the noblest chesnutrtrees that are 
to be found in England. The adjacent country serves as 
a strikingcontrast to the beautiful scenery of thegroundsg 
being sterile, and capable of little improvement ; the 
father of the late lord Montague, however, attempted to 
render the vicinity of the park more agreeable by plan-» 
tations of fir, which, in some measure, have the desired 
efiiect : the prospect front the house is rather confined in 
the dinctions of north and south, owing to the two ridges* 
of hill»^ between which it lies. Cowdry and the manor of 
Medhuist belonged to the crown in the time of Henry 
VIII. and were -given, in exchange for other lands, to th« 
heirs of John Neyill, marquis Montague, and, upon the 
division of his lands, came to Lucy, has fourth daughter, 
who first married sir Thomas Fitzwilliams, of Aldwarke, 
in t)ie county of York, knight ; and, afterwards, sir An- 
thony Browne, knight, great standard-bearer of Eng^ 
land. She was succeeded by her son, William Fitzwil'* 
Ham, earl of Southampton, who built the present man* 



COWbRY HOUSE* 

sion, as appears by his arms, and otber devices, displayed 
in its various parts. It was built in form of a quadrangle^ 
with the principal front towards the west, in the centre 
of which was the entrance-gate, flanked by two towers. 
The eastern side consisted of the chapel, hall, and din<- 
ing-parlour : the chapel was superbly fitted up, and had 
an altar-piece of peculiar beauty. The haU was deco- 
rated with painting;s of architecture by Robert!, and 
statues by Group^; at the upper end was a buck stand- 
ing, carved in brown wood, having on the shoulder a 
shield, with the arms of England; and under it the arms 
of Browne, with liiany quaiterings, carved in wood : 
there were ten other bucks, large as life, standing, sit- 
ting, and lying, some with small banners of arms, sup^ 
ported by their feet. This hall and stttrcase were paint- 
ed by Pellegrini, with the story of Tanered and Clorinda, 
from Tasso. The parlour was embellished by Holbein, 
or some of his scholars. On the south side of the quad- 
rangle was a long galleiy, in which was painted the 
Twelve Apostles, as large as life ; and on the north side 
was another gallery, containing many ancient, whole- 
length pictures of the family, in their proper habits ; 
likewise, four historical pieces, two copies of Raphael's 
marriage ; of Cupid and Psyche, and several old religi- 
ous and military paintings from Battle abbey. The 
rooms were aH stately and w^ll furnished, adorned with 
pictures by the best masters. In the breakfast-room was 
n cabinet, full of very eurious pieces of i^-ory work, con- 



COWDRY H^USE. 

ftktiii^ of small and delicate flowers, turned by one of 
the lords of this house, who used to amuse himself with ' 
suofa work: in one of the rooms was a picture repre- * 
senting him at his tilming-wheel. 

The pictures that were painted upon the walls were ' 
preserved, during the civil wars, by a coat of plaster^ ^ 
laid over the stucco ': one of the officers quartered here, ( 
exercising hi^ weapon against the wall, bh>ke out from * 
one of the subjects the head of Heniy VIII. which wad 
afterwards replaced. This beautiful edifice, with most of ' 
its valuable contents, an enumeration of which would ' 
for exceed our limits, wad ruined by fire on the night of*- 
Tuesday, Sept. 24, lt93; an account of which is given ' 
by Mr. Gougb, as follows : 

** Mrs. Chambers, the housekeeper, who, with the 
porter, and one or two more servants, were the only in- 
habitants of this spacious mansion, had retired to rest 
at her usual hour, eleven, in full confidence that all was 
safe, and not the smallest light was to be seen; she had 
scarcely slept an hour before she was alarmed by the 
Watchman, with the cry of fire in the north gallery, and 
immediately saw it in flames, with all its valuable con- 
tents, without the possibility of saving a single article. 
The inhabitants of Medhurst, from which the house is 
not a mile distant, were soon ready to assist, in great 
numbers, and no help was wanting to remove the furni- 
ture, pictures, and library, from the three other sides of 
the quadrangle ; but the firmness of the materials reil- 

c2 



COWDRY H0V8B. 

dcred it impossible to break down any part, so as to stop 
the proipress of the flames ; they quickly spread to the 
east side of the court, in which was the g^at hall, cha- 
pel, and dining-parlour; these there was opportunity 
to unfumish, and to save the altar-piece, by Annigoni, 
but the historical paintings* on the walls of the dining- 
parlour, were involved in the devastation, and the stucco 
on which they were painted, flaked off the walls.'* 

Thus, this magnificent mansion was rendered a pile 
of ruins* on which the capricious hand of time conti- 
nues to impress a diversity of forms, which are moulded 
by the luxuriant growths of nature i^to the beautiful 
and picturesque. The western side of the building con- 
tains the most perfect vestiges of its architecture. The 
opposite extremity, with the galleries on either side, 
tliough more dilapidated, retain many traces of their 
former splendour; upon the walls of the dining-parlour 
remains of the pictures are still visible, and the windows 
of the hall and chapel are almost entire : within the 
quadrangle lies the half-consumed trunks of some of the 
wooden bucks above mentioned. The whole site, collec- 
tively viewed from the heights within the park, exhibits 
au impressive scene of ruined and deserted grandeur. 



COWLING, 

KENT. 

CoWLiNO, anciently written Colin^s, so called fpom its 
cold and bleak situation, is about four miles north by 
east from Rochester. It is an unfrequented places 
the roads beings damp and miry, contribute to make it 
as unpleasant as it is unhealthy. 

This parish is more than four miles in length, from 
north to south, and nearly two miles in width : that part 
of it next to the marshes, and bounded by the river 
Thames northward, lies low a;>d flat; the soil, a stiff 
wet day, baring much rough ground and thick enclosures 
throughout it. In this part of it, near the edge of the 
marshes, is Cowling castle, the ruins of which are con* 
,verted into a farm-house. 

Cowling castle, with the estate belonging to it, was 
alienated by sir Thomas Whitmore to Frederick Heme» 
esq. who passed it away, by sale, to Thomas Best, of 
Chatham; whose grandson, Thomas Beat, esq. of Chils- 
ton, died possessed of it in 1795, and gave it by his will 
to his nephew, Geoige Best, esq. of Chilston, who is the 
present proprietor. The ruins of the castle, or mansion^ 
shew it to have been a place of some strength. There are 
great parts of the towers and outward walls remaining: it 



COWLING. 

was a square buildings havifig a moat round it, which i« 
now almost choaked up. At a small distance soutJi-east- 
ward from the castle, entirely detached, is a handsome 
gate-house, flanked by two round towers and embattled, 
havisg a portcullis. Through this gat9 was the approach 
to the castle, as it is at present to the form^ipuse. 









8T. TH(aiAS*S HOWTTAL, INSANBWICH 

KENT. 

Tw» Hospital was founded ia honoar of St. Hiomas iSbot 
Martyr, about tbe year 1998, by Tbomaa Ellis, adnper 
in that town, vfao enfeoffed a messuage and a hundred 
and tbirty-tvo acres of land ia Woodnesboroogfa to Tbo« 
mas Rollyng, William Swan, John Godard, and RicharA 
Benge ; and these persons were Ucenaed to assign the 
same to twelve poor persons in the Hospital, for their 
maintenance, by kitters patent of Richard II. dated the 
87th of June, in the sixteenth year of his reign; which 
license of mortmain remains among the evidences of 
the Hospital, in good preservation, with ks green seal 
appendant, and perfect: an addition was afterwarda 
made to this endowment by Henry Greenshield, of Sand^ 
wich ; so that the whole estate inWoodnesborough, under 
the title of Denne Court, now consists of 154 acres, one 
rood, and seventeen perches. The number of poor persons, 
placed in it is twelve, according to the orig^al institu-i 
tion ; that is, eight men and four women, all single, by 
the name of the brothers and sistera of St. Thomas'a 
(Ellis's) Hospital. They are to be about the age of fifty^ 
and parishioners and inhabitants within one of the respeo^ 
ti\[e parishes, of the town and port of Sandwiclii. 



•T. THOMAS'S HOSPrrAL, IN SANDWtCB. 

The building in which the fraternity resides is in a 
retired situation, between New Street and the Com 
Market. A passage through the middle of the house 
divides it into two parts. On the south side is the hall^ 
oMn to th^ roof; beyond which are the woineu^ 9^?^^% 
ments, two above stairs and two below. The men's 
rooms are on the north side, four above and four below. 

The income of this establishment is very consider- 
able, connsting of the manor-form of Denne Court, 
above mentioned, and several small pieces of land, houses, 
tenements, and quit-rents, almost all of them in this 
town, amounting to the yearly sum of ;^162: 11. the 
reprises out of which, being quit-rents of the estates. 
are;f6;7:4. 



NUNNERY AT DAVINGTON, 

KENT. 

^Iear the gmaU vUlage of Davington are the remains of a 
Nunnery, founded for nuns of the Benedictine order, by 
Folk- de Newnham, in the year 1153, and dedicated to 
St. Mary Magdalen. The revenues of this sisterhood wera 
very inconsiderable^ the number of inmates was origi- 
i^ally twenty-six, but in the eaily part of the reign of 
Edward III. they were reduced to fourteen; in the seven- 
teenth year of that sovereign, they stated, that, ** from 
their great poverty, they were unable to supply the king's 
poUie aid^ without depriving themielves of their ne- 
cessary subsistence.'* From this statement, and from 
the continued poverty of the gunnery, they acquired 
the name of '* the poor nuns of Davington ;" and 
their numbers continuing to decrease, as the chaiget 
of living advano^d^ they at length wholly deserted their 
establishment in the reign of Henry VIII. when their 
possessions escheating to the crown, were afterwards 
granted to sir Thomas Cheney. 

The greatest part of the church belonging to thiik 
small establishment 9tiU remains, together with the sis^ 
ter's house, which adjoins it on the south, and is noif 
^ihi^ited by a furmer. 'fhe church is Ipm, principally 



NUNKfel^Y AT DiVYINCnHC. 

coniistiiis of a nave and two aisles, separated by semU 
circular . arck<s> rising ^m quadrmgnW fHers; two 
other arches, which cross the aisles at the west end, and 
formed part of the original structnre, are obtusely point*, 
ed. The west entrance is under a receding^ semicircular 
arch, richly ornamented with foliage, 6lc, and supported 
by three columns on each side ; over this are three roundL- 
headed windows, and two smaller ones above. These 
buil^ngs are situated on the brow of Davington Hill» 
on which eminence the Romans had' a burying-place, as 
appears from the urns^ coins, ^c. wrhich hav^ been di)^ 
covered there« 



HEBiAINS OF Tl£B MONASTERY OF 
ST. MABY OVEREE;,' 

SOUTHWJHK. 

This Monastery is supposed to be of very ancient date, 
though its origin is not precisely known. In the year 
1106 it was refounded by two Norman knights^ and 
called St. Mary's Prioiy, at Soutbwark^ or Over Re^^ 
from the Saxon word ree; a river. At the disBolution, 
it was surrendered to the king by Bartholomew Linsted, 
who had a pension of ;^100 per annum. Shortly after 
the suppression, the conventual church was purchased 
1^ the inhabitants of the Borough, and made parochial, 
being dedicated to our Saviour. The venerable Gate- 
way represented in the Plate is the only remaining part 
of the refectory, situated at the north-east end of the 
cloisters. The north door, leading to the refectory and 
cloisters, has been taken down by a recent proprietor, to 
make a gateway more commodious for his business, by 
which means part of the refectory was destroy^. This 
place is now called Mountague Close, from a lord of 
that name who redded therein; as did, likewise, at 
the same time, lord Montacute, or, as, some say, lord 
Monteagle. In this close, it is said, the gunpowder plot 
was disooxered, by the i^isca^age oi^ a letter, which 



REMAINS OF THE MONASTERY OF ST. MARY OVEREB. 

was delivered by mistake to one of these lords. This 
place enjoyed several privileges, for the happy discovery 
of the said plot, particularly one, viz. that whoever 
dwelled there were exempted from having any actions of 
deht, trespass, &c. being served on them ; but this pri- 
vilege has been, lon^; since, suppressed by acts of parUv 
fnent. 



tARt OF THE TOWER OF L0N1X)N. 

Kear the traitor's £^ate, which opens immediately to the 
river Thamesy stands the tower represented in the Plate, 
commonly named the Bloody Tower, from the atrocious 
cruelty perpetrated here hy order of Richard III. who, 
having ascended the throne by a train of artifices, to the 
exclusion of Edward V. and his brother the duke of York, 
be^n his reign with Siich measures as he Supposed likely 
to ensure his usurped possession; accordingly, he resolved 
upon the death of the young princes, his nephews. Retiring 
from London, to avoid suspicion, he sent an express order 
to Brackenburg, governor of the Tower ^f London, to put 
Edward V. and his brother, the duke of York, to death. 
Brackenburg, more conscientious than his master, re- 
turned a very submissive answer; but withal let hhli 
know, that he should never be able to bring himself to 
execute his commands. Richard, vexed to be deceived in 
his opinion of that officer, sent him, by James T^rrrel, a 
written order to deliver to the bearer the keys and go* 
vernment of the Tower for one night only. Brackenbnif 
obeyed, and Tyrrel brought in his agents to execute the 
king's orders.- That very night, whilst every body wae 
asleep, he went into the two princes' room (the upper 
chamber of this tower), and, having smothered themia 
their bed, caused them to be buried under a staircaM 
leading to the chapel. 



TART OP THE TOWSE OP LONDON. 

In 1764, great parcels of records were removed to thi 
chapel; and a new pair of stairs being made for thei^ 
easier conveyance, the labourers, in digging at the 
foot of the ancient steps, came to the bones of consumed 
corpses, covered with a heap of stones : these bones were ^ 
supposed to be the remains of the murdered infants^ 
Tradition says, that a mulberry-tree was planted upon > 

the spot, to commemorate this discovery: however tlus I 

may be, a tree of tliat kind is now standing at the foot of 
the chapel steps, which has the appearance of consider<*- 
aUe age. 



CANNON PEON, 
Aerbfomdshire. 

Cannon Pbon is a ftmall sedud^ vittn^ in tlie hniidred 
of Grioifiworthy gitusted lApoUt six miles frota t|ie city of 
Hereford, not far from the road leadifi^ to PtfUilnidfe. 
No historical account is to be foand relating to this 
place: the only object worthy of particular attention is 
the church. The exterior of this building is simple, but 
the interior has several interesting parts : it consists of 
a body, chancel, and two aisles ; the chancel is separated 
by a screen of carved wood-work, of several compart- 
ments, with pointed trefoil arches. The aisles are di- 
vided from the body by massive pillars, with ornamented 
capitals, from which spring plain, pointed arches. The 
readingnlesk and pulpit are apparentiy of the same date 
as the screen, and are highly enriched with a variety of 
carvings. Many of the pews are of the ancient charac- 
ter, having simple benches without doors, and no doubt 
of the same age as this ecclesiastical fabric. 

The Font, perhaps the most interesting object in 
the church, is a large mass of stone, standing nearly 
five feet high : the upper portion is an octagon ; the 
\ower part has nearly lost its original form, from mutila- 
tions. Surrounding the basin is a band of quatrefoilsi 
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CANNON PEON. 

in t^tiAret, three on cmcIi face : immediately below them 
are two fiUets, an^ near the centre of the Font is a band 
of circles, of irregular workmanship, but so much de* 
Cued as to render it impossible to ascertain the exact 
chaiacter of the ornaments each circle contained* 

There are also a few monuments in the church, but 
none that claim particular notice. 
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LOSELEY MANOR HOUSE, 

LoSELEY IS sitoated about two miles from Guildford on 
the soaib we^t: the manor, which was crown land in the 
time of Edward the Confessor, was held by one Osmund ; 
it consisted of four hundred acres,, and was valued at 9^120 
present currency. After the conquest, it was given to 
Roger de Montgomery, earl of Arundel and Shrewsbury, 
who attended the conqueror in his expedition, and was 
one of his principal counsellors ; this earl, in the latter 
part -of his life^ becati^ea monk in the priory of Shrews* 
bory, which ha bad founded. The manor of Loseley was 
purchased in the tweaty*fourth of Henry VIIL by 
Christopher More, esq. who was sheriiT of Sorry and 
Sussex i be died here in the year 1549. His eldest son, 
WilHam, built the main body of the present maosiony 
which faces the north, aod now has an extensive wing oo 
the west ; on the east is the garden wall of equal dimea- 
sions. with the wifig* and with corresponding projections 
and doors, which last are now filled up. The building 
is composed of the ordinary stone found in the county. 
In the centre is a hall forty-two feet in length, and about 
twenty-five in breadth, the wing contains on its first floor 
a gallery 121 feet long and eighteen feet wide $ the prin- 
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cipal entrance opens- into the hall ; formerly it was more 
eastward,. through a porch or Testibole, . now a batlerV 
pantry: orer this or Igiiiar entrance* were plkeed three 
stone figures— on the right was Fate, holding a celestial 
globe, with these words : *^ Nen Fors sed Fatum;** ou the 
left, Fortune treading on a globe, and holding a wheel, 
on which was inscribed *^ Fortuna omnia ;*'^ in the middld 
was a figure with one foot on a wheel, the other on a 
globe, holding a book open and pointing to these words, 
** Non Fors sed Fatum ?" OTcr the entrance to the vesti^ 
bale was this dlisticb — 

" Invide tangendl libiirmina nulla facultas, . 
At libi AMICE patent janna roensa domus." 

Over the door of the hati^ parlour, buttery, and kitchen^ 
are appropriate- Latin mscriptions : on the stairs leading 
to the gallery is a large allegorical picture, representing at 
one end the effects of aTirtuous-life, at the other end the 
consequences of a- vioions course. The manor of Loseley 
came by marriage into ^ the family of sir Thomas Moli* 
neaux, knt. from whom it descended, through several heirs, 
to Thomas More Molineaux, esq. who, dying unmarrie<> 
in UT7, left the possession ta<hii fourth sister Jane. 



DONCASTER CHURCH, 

ft. 

VORKSaiRE. 

DowcAiTEn derlTes'Us name from- the river Don, on 
the banks of which it is situated. It is a place of 
great antiquity, and was of considerable importance du- 
ring the time the Romans were in Britain. Antonius in- 
forms us in his Itinerary, that the Crispinian hone were 
stationed here, and that the gOTcmor of the province re* 
sided in the castle for the purpose .of being near the town 
walls to repel the incursions of the Scots and Picts. The 
castle, a place of immense strength, together with the 
town, was destroyed by fire in the year 759. It appears 
that this fortress was never rebuilt, and the precise spot 
on which it stood is now scarcely known. 

A convent was founded at Doncaster by Henry III. 
likewise a hospital for lepers ; but no remains of either 
are at this time existing. 

The Church is a superb Gothic building, and greatly 
admired for the richness and symmetry of its tower. 
The whole fabric indeed is decorated with all the pro- 
fusion of ornament which characterises the English style 
of architecture. Its form is collegiate ; the extreme 
length 154 feet, its breadth sixty-eight : the height of 
thereof is seventyreigbt feet; the tower rises 441 feei- 
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from the gromd. Thii Cbareli is dedicated to St. George, 
and sopposed to stand apoo the area of the aaeiciit castle^ 
and to be bsHt with materiaifl taken froiB tbe deawlisbed 
fortrcn : tbe period of its erection is difficalt to ascertain. 
Doncaster is goTemed by a mayor, recorder, alder* 
Ben, and commoD-coancil. In tbe time of James II. a 
rbarter was granted to the town, which was broagHt to 
tbe town hall with great pomp, attended by a train of 
900 bonemen. Here is a magnificent mansion for the re- 
sidence of the chief magistrate ; and it is worthy of re* 
mark, that this appearance of state at Doncaster is of 
earlier authority than that of the city of York, andeTca 
of the metropolis itself. 
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GUILDFORD, 

^SURRV. 

Guildford is pleasaDtly situated on the side of a chalk 
hill close by the liTor Wey, and was, in the time of the 
Saxons, a place of considerahle note : the great king 
Alfred frequently resided here, as did many of oar sac* 
ceeding nionarchs. 

The castle, on accoant of its great antitiBity, claims 
particular attention ; bnt neither its founder nor the era 
of its constrection are known. The first time it occurs 
in history^ is a little before the conquest in the year 1036, 
when prince Alfred, the son of king Ethelred, coming 
out of Normandy with his brother Edward, at the desire 
of his mother Emma, in hopes of obtaining the crown, 
was met near this place by Godwin, earl of Kent, who, 
with all the semblance of respect and honourable treat- 
ment, invited liim to partake of refreshment in the castle. 
Here Godwin threw olf the mask ; Alfred was imme- 
diately seiased, conducted to Ely, and, after his eyes had 
been put out, was shut up in a monastery for life : his 
attendants were tortured with great emelty, and twice 
decimated, that is, opt of every ten, nine were killed, 
6iz hundred Normans, it is said, were thus murdered. 

In the year 1216, when Lewis, the dauphia of France, 
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came into this country, on the invitation of the barons, 
he in a short time possessed himself of this castle. Ia 
the tenth of Henry III., William de Corners was go- 
vernor of it for' the king, as were afterwards Elias 
Maunsell, about the thirtieth, and William de Agnillon 
in the fifty-third of the same reign ; and in 1299, the 
twenty-seveiith of Edward I., it was assigned to Mai^ 
^ret, the second wife of that king, in part of her dowry. 

Guildford castle had been used as a common gaol, 
at least as far back as the thirty-fifth of Edward I., 
when Edward de Say, keeper of the king's prisonera 
there, petitioned the king in parliament that the prisoners 
should be removed to some stronger place, this castle 
being too weak for the -safe custody of so many of 
them. In the forty-, first of Edward III., it was given 
to the sheriff of Surry for the county gaol, and as 
a dwelling-house for himself; it occasionally served as 
a common gaol for the county of Sussex, down to the 
reign of Henry VII. In the year 1611, the castle was 
granted 'by James I. to Francis Carter of Guildford, 

whose only daughter and heir married Goodyer, esq. 

of Halton, Hauts : this lady had two daughters, joint 

heiresses; one married to Tempest, esq. the other 

to Rolfe; Tempest bad a son, and Rolfe a daughtec, 
who married the reverend Mr. Loveday. It is now the 
property of William Tempest, esq. of Guildford, a de» 
scendant of the above heiress. 

The cfutle stands to the south of the High Street, 
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^n an enineace 'commandiii; tke Talley thrmi|;h whieh 
flows the Wey, and is hscif commanded towards the 
south by •& bill considerably higher than the bailding. 
•From the foundations of many walls, we are inclined to 
'beliere that this castle has once been very eztensiye. 
Two ceUars, one belonging to the Angel Inn,- and the 
4ither to a honse nearly opposite, are evidently a portion 
of the Tanlts connected with the castle ; one of these be- 
longing to the private house is about eight feet high, sup- 
ported by several * short massive columns, from which 
spring arches in various directions, all built of squared 
chalk. <Fhe most perfect portion of the castle now re- 
naining is the ancient keep^ it is nearly square, the walls 
are about ten feet thick ; in the wall are cavities which 
shew the remains of several apartments ; in one of them, 
on the Becond story, are several rude figures deeply 
scratched in the chalk, supposed to be the work of some 
prisoner confined here. The keep is butlt for the most 
part with, stone, cemented with' a hard mortai: ; on the 
ground floor there were neither windows^^nor loop*-holes, 
in the upper stories was one window on each side, the 
rest are supposed to 'be -more modern. The present en- 
trance into the keep, appears to have been made after 
the castle was used as a- dwelling- house ; the original en- 
trance may still be seen in the middle of the west front 
at a considerable height from the ground, and must have 
been approached by a staircase on the outside $ this arch 
is peculiar oo account of its being a ^pointed one, and 
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supposed to be here introdiiced Vong before the geaeral 
use of the pointed areh in tbta country ^ it fatiU remains 
tolerably perfect, and is now a window. There was a. 
circular staircase in one comer of the boildii^, and gal- 
leries in the walls for the more speedy commanication of 
orders, in case of siege or attack. The roof of this 
building was taken down in 1630, beiQg very much 
decayed ; on the easternmost part of the south side is a 
small machicolation, which is a mock entrance or sally 
port. In a chalky clitT, a part of the same hill en wbick 
the castle stands, about SOO yards south-west from it, is a 
cavern, or rather several caverns, the entrance to which 
is near Quarry Street, facing the west, from whence there 
is a gentle descent into a cave abont forty-five ieet long, 
twenty feet wide, and nine feet high : near the entrance 
on either hand were two lower passages, now closed up, 
leading to the other caverns. 

The town of Guildford is a borough by prescription, 
has an elegant town hall and council chamber ; its privi- 
leges have been enlarged by several charters. It is go* 
verned by a mayor, seven magistrates, and about twenty 
bailiffs, by the style of the mayor and approved men of 
Guildford, who assemble and hold a court in tbeir guild* 
hall every three weeks, and are vested with powinr at 
their general sessions of judging criminals to death. By 
a grant in 1S56, the county court and assizes for Sarry 
are to be held here at all times for ever. The right of 
election in this borough is of a very peculiar kind, itnd 



MBen from all others in the kingdom, being in (he free^ 
men and freeholders paying scot and lot, and resident in 
the town. Guildford was incorporated by Henry I. and 
gives title of earl to the noble family of North ; it sent 
nembers to parliament in the twenty-third of Edward I. ; 
the mayor is the returning ofScer. There are three 
parish churches at Guildford — Trinity, St. Mary*8, and 
St. Nicholas ; the last is in the patronage of the dean of 
Sarum, the two first have long been vested in the crown. 
Trinity church fell down in May 1740; the workmen 
who w^re employed in taking down the bells and steeple, 
had quitted the spot about a quarter of an hour before 
the accident happened ; not a single person received any 
hurt, though great numbers were spectators, it being 
fair-day. The chorch has since been rebuilt with brick. 
The grammar school at Guildford was founded and 
endowed in 1609 by Robert Beckingbam, of London, 
grocer ; the endowment has been considerably augmented 
by the contributions of <»ther charitable benefactors* 
£dward VI., by his letters patent in 1551, made it a free 
grammar school, by the name of *^ Schola Regia Gra- 
raaticallis Edwardi Sexti," and gave thereto £20 per 
tmnum for ever. At this school have been edncated 
fome -very eminent persons, one of whom was George 
Abbott, archbishop of Canterbury, who, in 1021, built an 
hospital here, and settled thereon £S00 per annum^ with 
a joint donation of £900 from sir Nicholas Kemp, knight, 
f«r the mainteDanc^ of a master, tweWe aged men, and 
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eight womeo, iHOc single penou ; and for the cncoorage* 
ment of the woollen manufactory, which then floarished 
in this town. To this hospital, Mr. Thomas Jackson, 
late alderman of this borongh, bequeathed £600 in the 
year 1788, whereby the number of women was increatied 
to twelve — Tradition  reports the occasion of building 
and endowing 4his hospital by George Abbott, was to 
atone for his  accidentally kiHing a gamekeeper by a 
shot from a eross-bow. 

The building called the friary, which formerly be- 
longed to an order of mendicants, but to whiU^rder or 
when founded is uncertain, -is now the property of the 
Onslow family: in one part of this building, the judges 
are accommodated during their stay at the assizes ; and 
here the assemblies and feasts for the borough are usually 
kept ; the other portion is now -converted into a boardiag 
school. 



^YCKNACRE PRIORY, 

''This Priory urarffmaded fop Mack caDoni in the reign df 

-Henry II. by Maurice Fitz Geffery, sheriff of Essex : its 

^endowmeots were ' considerably increased by the kitag, 

-who grafted to 4be canons the site of a hermitage which 

formerly stood near '<t he spot en which the Priory was 

■erected. In the> reign of Henry VII. the possessions ef 

this home had been so much lessened by neglect and inat- 

^•tentien> that it was nearly abandoned ; and, on the petition 

of the prior and monks of Elsing ^Spittle, ^ London, was 

granted by the king to that hospital. Soon after the dis* 

solution, the manor of Bycknacre, with the site of the 

Priory, was given by Henry 'VIII. to Henry Polsted, 

who, in 1548, sold it to sir Walter Mtldmay, of whose 

grandson it was purchased by George Barrington, esq. of 

liittle Baddow, and is still' in the>possession of one of his 

' descendants. 

The site of this Priory is on the west side of the road 
leading from Danbnry to Woodham Ferry $ of the build- 
ings not a vestige remains standing, except a portion of the 
-conventual church. For- many years the roads in the vici- 
nity have been mended witfastones taken from the ruin^; 
•"and at this time the small remains of the charch are suf- 
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ferin; reduction for the same purposes, and for paTiu; the 
yards and sties belongiug to the farm on which it standfu 
Thi« ctlurch was in the form of a cross, but the east end 
is entirely destroyed, together with the south transcept. 
The nave of the church seems, soon after the dissolution, 
to have been fitted up as a dwelling for the occupier of 
the land, as there are large fire-places within it of the 
fashion of queen Elizabeth's time, and divers chambers; 
a beautifully carved roof o^ wood, if we may judge by 
the remains^ was then destroyed. The four pillars^ 
which probably supported a central tovrer, are highly 
polished ; and on the arch springing from the front ones, 
as seen in the annexed print, are remains of the ancient 
painted emblazonments, with which tlie interior of the 
<ehurch was decorated. 



ST. MARTHA'S CHAPEL, 

8VR&r. 

St. Martha's is an Inconsiderable parish in the hun- 
dred of Blackbeatli. The resident popiiiation in 1801 
was 112 persons : the money raised in 1803 by the parish- 
iBte, at two shillings in the pound, wai £\02 : 12. The 
Chapel is extra-parochial, and annexed to Chil worth 
manor, which belongs to the Randylls, owners of the first 
considerable gunpowder works in England; St. Martha*s 
Chapel is built in form of a cross, and stands on the summit 
of a hill, being the south-eastern extremity of a range of 
upland extending thence to Guildford, From this elevation 
the country appears beautifully diversified with lands richly 
cultivated, interspersed with villages and noble mansions ; 
the prospect is bounded by hills almost obscured through 
their remoteness. The Chapel is a rude composition of 
flints and unwrought stones, mixed with hard mortar. In 
the west end is a circular arch, which has evidently been 
repaired of late to preserve it from entire demolition : 
above this is the appearance of another arch of the 
same form and dimensions ; the whole of the nave is in 
a most ruinous state, and without a roof. The choir and 
transcept are kept in repair, and divine service is still 
performed here. No regular style of architecture is visible 
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in the building; on the eastern side of the south tnios- 
cept are the remaim of a handsome Gothic window, now 
filled up ; .th* great east- window was likewise pointed : 
in the north transcept appears a low door with a circular 
arch. The length of the Chapel, from east to west, is abont 
105 feet, its breadth about twenty-four f^et, the transcept 
projectton each side fifteen feet; the^ walls are nearly 
four feet in tbictcness^ Some paces round the Chapel tho 
ground is u^ed as a cemetary, though not enclosed ; there 
are no monumental stones, but tlie turf is here and. there 
raised, where 



** Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
Tiie rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
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KATHERIISE HILL CHAPEL. 

SURRY. 

This Chapel stands on- th'e saitimit of a hill, anciently 
known by the name of Drake HilT^ but now Katherine 
Hill. By whom the Chapel' was erected is uncertain; 
its foundation is, however, ascribed 'to king Henry IT., 
as a place of worship for the tenants of his manor of 
Ertindon, having detached it from Godalming, on his 
granting the latter to the church of Salisbury. It is 
certain that in the fourteenth of Henry III., a stipend 
was paid by the crown to a chaplain who officiated here; 
shortly after this time the Chapel became so ruinous that 
it'was found necessary to rebuild it. Accordingly, about 
the twenty-ninth of Edward I., *' Richard de Wauncey, 
parson of St*' Nicholas in Guildford, having purchased 
the site thereof of Hamo de Gatton, . Andrew Brabeuf, 
John de Marescha],..and>the abbess of Wherwell, pro- 
prietors of the several parcels of the original manor of 
ErtinddDj rebuilt the Chapel^ under condition of holding^ 
it for himself and successors, parsons of St; Nicholas iit^ 
fee, probably with an intention of annexing it to that 
benefice as a chapel of ease. The legality of this 
transaction was afterwards disputed for^ by a petition to 
parliament, in the reigu of Edward IIL, it is stated, that 
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Richard de Wauncey, formerly parson of St. Nicbolai» 
had erected this Chapel on a spot found by inqoest to 
belong to the king, without his permission, and against 
the statnte of mortmain ; it was therefore deemed for* 
feited, and granted to the petitioner, Thomas Constable, 
for life, and at his decease to revert to the crown. 

The building was a few >ean since repaired by 

Austin, esq. near whose residence it stands ; these 

repairs were directed principally to prevent the arches 
of the doors and windows from falling, and to protract 
the existence of the venerable ruin, Aot with a design to 
render it again serviceable. The length pf the Chapel 
is about forty-five feet, its breadth near twenty-one feet» 
the thickness of the walls is three feet. 

In the second year of Edward III. a charter was 
granted for holding an aimual fair at Katherine Hill, on 
the eve and morrow of St. Matthew. This custom is stiU 
abserved* 
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SAXON DOOR, CHICHESTER, 

SUSSEX. 

This interesting specimen of Saxon architecture forms an 
entrance into the offices attached to the house of the rev, 
Charles Metcalf, one of the canons residentiary of the 
eathedral church of Holy Trinity in Chichester. It ap- 
pears to have been part of an ancient monastery, dedicated 
to St. Peter, which occupied the site of the present ca- 
thedral till the time that the episcopal seat was translated 
from Sehey, where it was originally founded in the year 
711. The translation took place in 1075, in consequence 
of a regulation made by If illiam I. which enjoined the 
removal of the bishops' seats from villages to the prin- 
cipal cities of their respective dioceses — accordingly, 
Dorchester was removed to Lincoln, Litchfield to Chester, 
Sherborne to Salisbury, and Selsey to Chichester. Sti- 
gand, chaplain to William the Conqueror, was the first 
bishop of Chichester : he lived about twelve ^ears after 
his translation. The church which he erected here was 
almost destroyed by fire on the 5th of May 1114, at 
which time Ralph was bishop ; by him it was rebuilt, 
being greatly assisted therein by the munificence of kmg 
Henry, who was much attached to him. Another fire, far 
. more destructive, happened in the time of bishop Selfrid, 

G 
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which nearly conramcd the cborch, and the baildings con- 
nected with it ; these were probably the remains of the 
monastery of St. Peter. The coi^jectare that the door 
represented in the Plate was the only part of the edifice 
which escaped this conflagration, is strengthened by there 
being no other remains of Saxon architecture existing 
here. The arch of the door is supported by two colamns 
with plain capitals, and ornamented with two bands of 
migzag of dissimilar dimensions, separated from each other 
by a round moulding ; the inner band has a ball in each 
indenture. 

The ground does not appear to have been much raised 
since the erection of the door, as the plinths and bases 
of the colnmnB are visible above the pavement. 



PART OF CHRIST CHURCH, 

OXFORD. 

This roagnUlceot College was founded by cardinal Wol« 
sey» upon the site of tlie priory of St. Frideswide, which 
was dissolved, with many other similar establishments, 
in order to endow the college of Christ Church. Tlie 
disgrace of Wolsey patting a period to his projects, thii 
College, with his other estates, was seized by the king. 
*' In 1532 Henry new modelled the foundation, and gave 
it the name of King Henry the Eighth's College. This 
was suppressed in 1545, and in the year following th« 
episcopal see was removed from Oseney, and the church 
of St. Frideswide constituted a cathedral by the name of 
Christ Church." 

As this College may be again noticed in the progress 
of our work, further particulars will be reserved for a 
subsequent number; it will suffice for the present purpose 
to give some description of the particular parts of the 
building as represented in the Plate annexed. This View 
is taken from the garden of the king's professor of He- 
brew, the rev. Dr. White, who$e official residence ap- 
pears in front, forming the south-west comer of the grand 
quadrangle : it is said to have been the first house built in 
this College by cardinal Wolsey, who inhabited it for 
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the parpose of soperintending the completion of hit mimi- 
ficeot design. The adyoining and less elevated part of 
the building consists of apartments occupied by the stu- 
dents } against its south front is planted the celebrated 
fig-tree, brought from Syria by the learned Dr. Edward 
Pocock, professor of the Hebrew and Arabic languages 
in the reign of Charles I. ; after the lapse of more than 
no years it still flourishes, and produces abundance of 
excellent fruit. Great pains have been taken to preserve 
itn enormous trunk from untimely jdecay ; for this pur- 
pose broad sheets of lead are nailed upon such parts as 
have become pervious to the rain ; thus secured, it pro- 
mises a protracted duration and fertility. 

The most distant object is the hall, which is by far 
the most magnificent room of the kind in Oxford ; part 
of its western window appears in the Print. 



RECULVER CHURCH, 

KENT. 

The village of Reculver is situated oo the sea-coast of 
the county of Kent, aboat nine miles south-east from 
Margate, and thirteen miles north-west from Canterbury ; 
and notwithstanding its present solitary appearance, was 
formerly of considerable note. In the time of our Saxon 
ancestors it was called Recnlfcestre, and a thousand yean 
has only softened the name, the present inhabitants pro- 
nouncing it Reculver. The Romans, who had here a 
station, gave it the name of Regulbium ; and it was a situ- 
ation of great importance to them, when the sea formed a 
large harbour between the county of Kent and Isle of 
Thanet, in which their fleets rode in safety, protected at 
one entrance by the castle of Richborough and at the 
other by that of Reculver, both being indiftierently styled 
Rutupie. 

Within the memory of man the waves have done 
more mifichief here than in several preceding centuries ; 
for, till lately, many bouses and a small field stood be- 
yond the churchyard ; now all are swept away. The 
storm and high tide of the 15th January 1808, experi- 
enced f^o severely along the adjacent coast, tell with re- 
doubled fury on Reculver, and carried away part of the 
churchyard wall, within a few feet of the Church. 
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The whole of the west front of this ancieDt edifice is 
much corroded by tine : the principal entrance is by a 
beautiful Saxon enriched doorway, over which is a trifo* 
rium, or threefold niche, for the reception of figures of the 
Trinity. The Church consists of a nave, side aisles, and lofty 
chancel, separated from the body by three small circular 
arches, supported by two lofty round pillars and a hand- 
4ome flight of steps. At the upper end of the south aisle 
Jiangs a tablet, commemorating the burial of king Ethel- 
bert there* The chancel contains several ancient niomi* 
meats, in particular that of Ralph Brooke, Tork He« 
raid, more generally known by having been the adversary 
of the venerable Camden, It is impossible to leave this 
beautiful fabric without lamenting its unavoidable decay. 

Looking over the churchyard towards the sea the 
view Is strikingly desolate; large masses of wall, ce- 
mented by the conquerors of the world, stem awhile the 
iiary of the waves, which then break over, and envelope 
■them in foam, while the ruins reverberate the roar of 
ocean ; and to the right, across the long flat over which 
the sea formerly rolled, are seen the cultivated fields of 
4he Isle of Tbanet, now rising into opulence, while its 
neighbour Reculver, from which it took its ancient name 
(Inis Rushim), as gradually sinks into decay. Such is 
Reculver, which another winter will most probably sweep 
from the map of England ! 



LAUNCESTON CASTLE, 
CORNWJLL9 

fitANDS near the banks of the Tamer, on a hi^h rockjF 
conical hill, commanding the principal ford of the river, 
which baa the longest course, and is the most consider- 
able in Cornwall. 

The bnilding of this Castle has generally been attri- 
buted to Wiltiaro, earl of Moreton and Cornwall, the son 
and heir of Robert, earl of Moreton, to whom S88 
manors in this county were given by 'William the Con- 
queror. But this opinion is most probably erroneous, as 
the style of workmanship exhibited in several parts of the 
remains is apparently of a much earlier date. The walls 
of the keep in particular have every appearance of being 
considerably more ancient ; and, from a retrospective 
view of the events that have happened in this county, the 
conjecture appears to be fully warranted, that its founda- 
tion is as remote as the time of the Britons, who would 
undoubtedly endeavour to defend their territory both from 
Roman and Saxon usurpation, by fortif;^ing the more ad- 
vanced and important situations. Carew, in his Survey 
of Cornwall, published in 160?, mentions the finding, 
about sixty years before, " of certain leather coins in 
the castle walls, whose fair stamp and strong substance 
till then resisted the assaults of time." These singvlar 
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coins, if they bad eitber been preserred, or their imprrs- 
lions had beeo copied, might have thrown some light on 
the age of the building, as money of similar substance 
was employed by Edward I. in erecting Caernarvon 
Castle, in Wales, ** to spare better bullion/' Some Ro- 
man coins have likewise, according to Boriase, been 
found in this neighbourhood ; so that it is not unlikely 
that the Romans had possession of this fortress, which , 
from its situation near the ford of the river Tamer, was 
a port of great importance. The earliest historical docu- 
ments that are known concerning the Castle, mention the 
displacing of Othomarus de Knivet, its hereditary con- 
stable, for being in arms against the Conqueror. It was 
then, as before mentioned, given to Robert, earl of 
Moreton, whose son William kept his court here. From 
him it reverted to the crown, but continued attached to 
the earldom of Cornwall till the eleventh of Edward III. 
when it was constituted, and still continues, part of the 
inheritance of the dutchy. In Leland*s time several gen- 
tlemen of the county held their lands by custle guard, 
being bound to repair and defend the fortifications of this 
Casile. During the late civil wars, this fortress was gar- 
risoned for the king, and was one of the last supports of 
the ro^al cause in this part of the county. 

The late learned and judicious antiquary, Edward 
King, has so critically investigated and accurately de- 
scribed this Castle, as to preclude the povsibility of ad- 
vancing any thing new upon the subject. 
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** It miiet be placed," sa^s be, ** among castles of 
very great antiquity, botb on account of tbe manner in 
which tlie staircases were constructed, and on account of 
tbe small dlmeniiona of the area of the inner tower." He 
adds, *' We cannot bat remark tbe similarity between this 
Castle and that of Ecfoatana, the capital of Medea, as 
described by Herodotus. 

'* The keep is round in form, but very small, being 
only eighteen feet diameter within ; but its wall is exceed- 
ingly strong, being at least ten feet thick ; and within 
its thickness is a staircase ascending up from one side 
of the passage of the doorway, without any winding, 
excepting that of the mere curvature of the wall itself. 

*• The present height is thirty-two feet, the upper 
part being somewhat broken down ; and it contained, as 
its only apartments, a sort of dungeon on the ground, 
which had no light, and two rooms over it, one above 
the other. The lowest of these, or the room immedi- 
ately above the dungeon, was nearly as dismal and dark 
as the dungeon itself; and appears obviously, therefore, 
to have been intended merely to be used as a place for 
stores, or a sort of treasury. But in the uppermost 
apartment there appears to have been two large windows 
(now broken down), commanding a most extensive view ; 
one to the east and another to the west : and also a fire 
hearth, with a passage for the smoke carried up through 
the thickness of the wall, towards the north $ all which 
plainly indicates this room to have been intended as a sort 
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•f State aparinicaty for the actual residence ef tke chief- 
taio. Such is this tower, or tieanure hoase ; this keep, 
dai^eoB, or palace (by whatever name it was dignified in 
ancient times), and its close surrounding works are no lem 
extraordinary $ for we find it immediately encompassed 
by a second munition, still stronger than itself. 

*' About six feet, or a little more from its ontside, is 
an encircling wall, twelve feet thick, and nearly as high 
as the floor of the uppermost apartment of all ; and the 
entrance through this wall, for the better security of the 
keep, is not opposite to the inner entrance of the keep, 
but is placed a little on one side : and to preserve still 
greater external strength, the staircase, which Is only 
three feet wide, leading to the rampart above, is not 
here (like the staircase of the body of the keep) qnite 
within the inmost substance of the wall, but is placed 
close to the inner area, separated only by a very slight 
partition of stone work. 

*' The very existence, however, of this staircase, 
furely shows, that Dr. Borlase must have been mis- 
taken, in supposing (page 359) that the area between this 
strong wall and the keep was once covered over: and 
that the great openings, or windows, in the upper part 
of the keep above, served as doors to lead to a wall all 
round, formed by such covering; for if there had ever 
really been such covering, and if the windows above 
were once (as doors) the means of going ont upon it, this 
Itaircase was not only of no use, but would have been a 
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means of f^reatly weakening the defence of the inner 
tower I since, wliaiever enemy, in that case, once gained 
the outermost of tin two gates, would easily be master 
of the whole. 

^' This immediately surrounding wali, on the con- 
trary, seems merely to have formed a little open court of 
guard $ and it is no ways improbable, that the present 
passage Into this little court on the left hand, might 
have been originally strongly walled np, and that there 
might have been no access to the second gate, except 
by passing all round the keep itself, from another gate 
through the whole of this winding passage, which would 
undoubtedly greatly add to the strength of the defence. 

*' Beyond this second wall is again a second sur- 
rounding circular area, in like manner with the first, only 
six feet wide; which was farther enclosed by a third en- 
circlihg wall, forming a sort of mere parapet, on the 
▼ery edge of the summit of the hill. This last is now 
almost entirely mined, and appears never to have been 
above three feet thick, and only a sort of brenst-work. 

*' The walls have a little irregularity in their thick- 
ness, in one part of the circle more than in another, which 
it is diffieult to account for, eicept from the rudeness of 
the age in which they were bnilt ; and all these three 
concentric structures occupy an area on the flat surface of 
the high rocky conical eminence before described, of at 
least ninety-three feet in diameter. At the foot of the 
circular rock, which is at least 220 feet in diameter, we 
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are iofoimed by Borlase (here waa formerly a foarth nir- 
roandiDg wall. The ascent to the keep was by a flight of 
many deep steps, carried straight ap the slope of the hill, 
between two side walls, in the which were loop>holes the 
whole way, at proper distances from each other, for de- 
fence. This mode of, ascent still continues, and the width 
of the passage is about seven feet. 

** Beyond this fourth surrounding wall was also in 
former earlier periods, as well as in later Norman ages (as 
appears evident from many parts of the ruins), another 
external strong wall, and a great surrounding ditch : but 
this outward wall has been frequently repaired ; and' in its 
present state shows, that it. was finally completed in the 
true Norman style, with several towers, and a gate exactly 
on the Norman plan.'" 

At the foot of the rock at Launceston, there were 
unquestionably, in the early ages, slight buildings for 
the women, and other domestics, somewhat similar to 
those which Chardin describes to have been at the foot 
of each of the palaces, or treasuries, of the Mingrelian 
princes ; and in the lower more extended court there 
were doubtless habitations for more attendants. That 
the very outermost and lower court at Launceston con- 
tained originally the ancient town, seems still most evi- 
dently pointed out to us, because even the present modern 
town is partly uithin what constituted a portion of this 
enclosure. 

As the town of Launceston was a principal residence 
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of the earls of Cornwall for many years after its fouoda-. 
tion, its consequence continually increased, and many 
liberties and privileges were bestowed on its inhabitants. 
Soon after the conquest, the marltet, which from the 
time of Edward the Confessor had been held at Lansta" 
phadotij or the Toten of SL Stephen's Churchy about a 
mile distant, was transferred to Launceston ; and in the 
reign of king John the townsmen paid five marks for the 
privilege of removing the market day from Sunday to 
Thursday ; but it has since been changed to Saturday. la 
the reign of Henry III. the town was made a free 
borough by Richard, earl of Poitiers and Cornwall, and 
brother to the king ; and among other liberties, granted 
to the burgesses to choose their own bailiffs, who were to 
answer the farm of the burgh, which was to himself IOO9. ; 
to the priory of St. Stephen, in Launceston, 65s, ; and 
to the lepers of St. Leonard of Launceston 100^. of his 
alms. He granted them also unam placeam^ where they 
should think it most decent and honourable to erect a 
guildhall in the same burgh, to hold of him and his heirs 
by a pound of pepper, to be paid yearly at Michaelmas 
for all service and demand whatever : be granted also, 
they should not be taxed when the county was, nor talli- 
ated by him or his heirs when the king talliated all his 
burghs in England. He also granted the inhabitants some 
additional immunities, which were confirmed bv subse- 
quent charters: and in the reign of Richard II. the 
assizes, on petition of the burgesses, were ordered to be 
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keld at Laonceston, and ** no where else." This re^- 
latimi wat observed till the first year of Geor]g;e I. when 
an aet was passed, that empowered the lord cbancellor to 
appoint any other place in the coonty to bold them at 
which he thought proper. 

By an act made in the thirty-second of Henry VIII. 
for the repairs of dttaiyed Cornish borongbs, the privi- 
lege of a sanctuary was bestowed on the priory in this 
town ; but it does not appear that it was ever claimed. 
Queen Mary, in the year 1555, granted Lannceston a 
charter of incorporation, which vests its government in 
a mayor, recorder, and eight aldermen, who, with the 
free burgesses, have the right of electing the parlia- 
mentary representatives : the whole number of votes is 
about twenty. This borough made its first return in the 
twenty-third of Edward !• and bad a mayor as early as 
the time of Edward IV. 

The streets of Lannceston are narrow, but many of 
the houses are handsome, and well built. The town was 
formerly surrounded by a wall ; and two gates of ancient 
workmanship are yet standing at the south and north 
entrances. An apartment over the south gate is used as 
the town jail. The children of the poor are educated 
in two charity schools, maintained by voluntary sub- 
scriptions $ and a free school, founded and endowed by 
queen Elizabeth. The resident population of this place 
in 1801 was 148S. 

Ko remains of the very remote antiquity of this town 
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mental carving i on each side is a handsome colamn with 
a rich capital ; the shafts, as well as the caps, are 
diversely ornamented; that on right side has a wavy 
fluting, tiie left is closely chequered : above the base- 
ments, which are square and bold, are two fillets — the 
whole is in good preservation. 
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CROYLAND BRIDGE, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

*' Cro Y L^ND is one of the islands in that track of East 
Marshlands which, rising from the centre of the kingdom, 
runs upwards of 100 miles, and discharges itself, with its 
vvaters augmented by many rivers, into the sea. The 
island is formed by the waters of Shepishee on the east, 
Nene on the west, Southee on the south, and Asendyk 
on the north :" it r<iinprehends a track four leagues In 
liMigth and three in breadth. 

This place was first inhabited by an anchorite, who 
retired from a successful profession of arms to lead a life 
of devotion : in process of time a church was built here 
in honour of the hermit, who was then dignified with the 
title of saint. 

Croyland is chiefly remarkable for Its sumptuous 
abbey, which gave rise to the town, the abbot being per- 
mitted by the charter of Ethelbald, who founded the 
monastery, to build a town for the convenience of the 
monks. 

The famous Bridge of Croyland is accounted one of 
the greatest curiosities in Europe. It is said to have been 
built un'Jer the direction of the abbots, for no particular 
use that is now apparent, but merely to display the skill 

D 
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of the architect, and to excite tlie adnniration of IraTellcri 
and pii^riaif who visited the abbey of Croylaod for devo- 
tional porpowt. It itaods in a bo^, aad though great mbs 
must have been expended ia its erection, yet its ascent b 
io steep that neither carriages nor horsemen can pass over 
it. The form is triangular, rising from three segments of 
ft circle and meeting in a point at the top ; the arches are 
pointed, and the whole ia in good preservation. 



STATUE OF ETHELBALD ON CROYLAND 

BRIDGE, 

LINOOLNSBIRB. 

STitEi/BAi.0, %vtio has been fl<9ticed rb (lie precedhii; 
article as the founder of Croyland abbey, was more inm- 
triMs than any of the prinees who had preceded faim on 
thetkraBe of Mepcia. While pTesam|»tfve lieir to tlie 
orowD, bei^ pereecnfed by the reigning prince, be came 
weary and almtMt cxiiaasted to Guthlac, his conft^ssor, 
who resided at Croyland ; from him be received ghostly 
comfort, and assarances of finally smcceeding to his wishes : 
in return Ethelbald promised, upon Ms adTancement, to 
erect a monastery on the spot. The holy man died soon 
after ; but still mindful of the concerns of bis friend, he 
appeared to him at Croyland after his death, and admo- 
nished him of their mutual engagements. Ethelbald, who 
was also chosen king of Wessex in the room of Ina, who 
had turned monk, exercised the regal authority beyond 
the limits of the former kings, and became by this means 
very formidable to the neighbouring kingdoms ; for which 
reason they agreed to attack him on either side of his 
dominions : thus being obliged to divide his forces, was 
vanquished. No other particulars of this war are re- 
corded by historians ; but it appears, that about four 
years after the above-mentioned defeat, he was killed in 

92 
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a muiioy excited by Beornred, a nobleman, who was pro- 
claiiued kiii^ in bis stead by the soldiery. This election^ 
which was made without due authority, gave great oflence 
to the Mercian nobility ; and therefore, before the new 
king could establish his authority, he was deposed, and 
succeeded by Offa, the nephew of Ethelbald. 

The Statue of Ethelbald was probably erected soon 
after the completion of Croylaod Bridge, as he was held 
in great esteem b^ the abbots and monks. The figure is 
in a sitting posture, on the south west wingof the Bridge 
opposite to the London road ; it has a crown fleury on its 
head and a globe in its hand, expressive no doubt of 
universal sway — a most extravagant compliment, as exten* 
sive dominion was a thing to which Ethelbald certainly 
had DO pretensions. . 



ST. JOHN'S HOSPITAL, 

NOR THAMPTONSHI^E. 

The founder of this Hospital, and the exact age id which 

it was established, are not known. Leland writes, 

^* St. John*s Hospital was originally founded . by one 

William Sainte Clerc, archidiacon of Northampton, and 

brother to one of the Simon Sainte Clercs, as sum of 

* 

St. John's name them, but as I have redde alway they 
were caolid Saincteliz and not St. Clerc.'* In the first 
year of Bdward III. an inquisition was taken, by which 
this place appeared to have been erected 189 years prior 
to the said inquest, by Walter, archdeacon of North* 
ampton, for the reception and maintenance of infirm poor. 
In the number of archdeacons of Northampton no mention 
is made of Walter, but the name of William occurs pos- 
sessed of that dignity in the year 1168. This house had 
rents and possessions in various parts of Northampton- 
shire and other counties : according to a survey by 
Henry VIII. the revenues clear of all deductions, in 
quit rents, pensions, and officers' salaries, amounted to 
s£57:19:6. Sir Francis Briant, whose fee was 10s. 
yearly, was then high steward of the house, in whicli 
eight poor persons were maintained at Stf. a day each. 
The control of this Hospital is vested in a master and tuo 
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co-brotben : i)te co-brothers, who officiate as chaplains, 
are in holy orders, but it is not requisite that the master 
be a clergjman— 44ie saiariea af the chaplains are £5 
each anoually, besides 11«. in lieu of fire wood, and \0s, 
on the renewioi^of bsases* Bight poor people, appointed 
by the master, are lodged here, with an allowance of 
Is. IML weekly f firing is provided for them in the eooh 
noa haU for this parpase. Lord Norlhampton pays 
yOLjh^ afil^ instead of wood out of Yardley chase. 

The Hospital consists of a ohapel, a hall^ )o<%iBg fbr 
the poor, and two npper rooms for the chaplains ; the 
meateff bos a good lioiisa and garden* The windows and 
deen of the Hospital are of considerable ant4qiaiiy ; bet 
ibaay part» have been altered by reparation at diiTcreot 
periods.: the chapel has lately been fitted up at tbe ej> 
pease of one of (be mastecs. Some firagments of painted 
glass are preserted in the windows ; m one of them is the 
entire portrait e£ a man. with a crosier is his hand and a 
■ntre on bis bead i near iiim is aaoHher figure in the poa- 
lare of frstyti. 



WARWICK CASTLE, 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

Tas crectioa of this Castle b ascribed by Dugdale tq 
Ctbel&tide» or Ethelfleda, daughter to kiqg Alfred, who, 
ia915» caused the duogeoo to be made, which was a 
tower of ^reat streogtb, buiU upon a high artificial 
mound of earth, on the west side of the present 
Castle, not far from the river Avon. By Doomsday 
Book it appears, that tl^e Castle belonged to th« 
crown in the time of Edward the Coqfessor, held as a 
strong hold for the defence of the midland parts of th« 
kingdom, and that Turkill was governor of this ancient 
work for the king. Nothing but the mount, on which the 
dungeon formerly stood, at present remains. William the 
Conqueror employed the above-named Turkill to enlarge 
and fortify the works of Ethelfleda, for which purpose 
some bouses belonging to the monks of Coventry were 
destroyed. Near the end of the reign of king Stephen, 
on the arrival of Henry, duke of Normandy, afterwards 
Henry JI. Gundred, countess of Warwick» delivered the 
Castle up to that prince, turning out the soldiers of king 
Stephen. In the fifteenth year of Henry II. that king, 
on account of the rebellion of prince Henry his 8on„ 
caused it to be garrisoned, at which time Bertram dc 
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YerdoD, fberiff of Warwickshire, charg;ed af6 : 13 : 4 for 
twenty quarters of bread com, 20s, for the lilie quantity 
of malt, lOOf . for fifty oxen salted down, 30«. for ninety 
cheeses, and 20s, for salt, all expended for Tictnalling the 
Castle i and the ensuing year the same sheritT accounted 
for afSO: 10:8 for the soldiers' pay, and a£5: 7 : 11 for 
repairs. In the twentieth year of the same king, William 
de Newburgh, third earl of Warwick, procured an addi- 
tion of two knights to the usual guard, which before con- 
sisted of five knights and ten Serjeants. The next year 
the sheriff charged a£14 : 15:5 for soldiers* wages : after 
this period it does not appear that the Castle was any 
longer garrisoned during the reign of Henry II. 

This Castle was deemed of such great importance 
in the time of Henry III. that the king's precept was 
sent down to the archbishop of York and William de Can« 
talupe, for requiring good security of Margery, sister and 
heir of Thomas, earl of Warwick, that she should not 
take to husband any person in whom the king could not 
place the most unbounded confidence : the reason alledged 
was, the great strength of the Castle aud its vicinity to 
the marshes. In the fortieth year of this reign William 
Mauduit, the then earl, taking part with the king against 
the barons, the Castle was surprised by John Giffard, 
governor of Kenil worth castle, who demolished a consider- 
able portion of the Castle walls, and carried the earl and 
his countess prisoners to Kenilwortb, where they were 
kept some time, and at last only liberated by being ran- 
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fiomed by the payment of 1900 inarkB. In the ninth year 
of Edirard II. opon an extent of the lands of Guy 
Beancbamp earl of Warwick, taken after his death, 
Che ditches and courts of this Castle were valued at 63, 8d, 
per aunumi and the garden adjoining, with another 
called the vineyard, at the same sum. In the fourteenth 
year of the same reign, on account of the minority of 
Thomas de Beauchamp, son and heir of the deceased earl, 
the command of the Castle was given to Thomas Sutton, 
to whom Walter de Beauchamp, then constable, was 
ordered to deliver it up. The next year it was put into 
the rustody of the sheriff, who being forcibly driven out 
by one Thomas Blauncfort, the king directed his precept 
to the sheriff, ordering him to take with him John Peqhe, 
a leading man in the county, or any other of his loyal 
subjects, to require the delivery thereof, and to commit 
Thomas Blauncfort and his adherents to prison, which 
was accordio<>1y performed, and Peche constituted go- 
vernor ; he was succeeded in the twentieth of the same 
reign by Thomas de Blount. In the time of Edward III. 
the government of the Castle was, during the minority of 
the then earl, entrusted to Roger Mortimer of Wigmorc $ 
and in the forty-fifth year of this reign, Thomas, earl of 
Warwick, rebuilt the walls of the Castle, which were 
demolished during the reign of Henry III. adding strong 
gates, and fortifying the gateways with embattled towers* 
This earl Thomas obtained great honour by his courage 
and good conduct at the battles of Cressy and Poictiers. 



VAKWICK OASTlia. 

On llie aecesfioB of Richard II. the earl •£ Warwiek re- 
tired from court to hit Castle, and aroused binwelf witb 
bniidiog i he erected the tower at the aorth-ea^t coraer 
of the Castte, called Guy's Tower, the walls of which 
are teo feet thick. In the tweoty>first year of Richard II. 
the earl wai siezed by order of the kiof:, and condemned 
by parliament to lose his head, for haviof appeared ia 
anus with the duke of Glocester ; the sentence was after- 
wards remitted, but bis estates were forfeited, and the 
custody of the Castle $iven to John de Clinton. Beau- 
champ was sent to the Isle of Man, there to remain a pri« 
soner for life $ but the same year be was brought back to 
the Tower, and, on the revolulion ia favour of Henry lY. 
restored to all his honours aod estates. 

In the first year of the re'tga of Edward YI. John 
Dudley was made earl of Warwick, and had granted to 
him the Castle at Warwick, with divers lands, which 
belonged to the former earls : on his attainder the bo* 
oours escheated to the crown, and were afterwards 
granted by queen Elizabeth, with the title, to Ambrose 
his SAB, who, dying without issue, it reverted to the 
crown. In the second year of James I. the Castle was 
granted in fee to sir Foulk Greville, knight, who was 
afterwards created a baron ; the Castle was then in a very 
ruinous condition, and used as the county jail. Sir Foulk 
expended ^20,000 in embellishments and reparation, aod 
in this family it has ever since continued. 

The present noble possessor some years since com* 



jpletety repaired sad coosidemMy added to i^e coBvcni* 
MMieti ant bfautiet ef this Ca»tle« The entraace, which 
was fiBrmerly cooped up by the avenues to the tows, is 
now made commodious : the road which leads to the an* 
cieot gateway is cut through the solid rock to the depth, 
in many places, of thirty feet — thus the eye is confined 
ivithio a narrow pass, till a sudden turn presents a near 
-view of the Castle, whose venerable towers and richly 
tinted walls burst upon the sight with surprising grandeur. 

The principal rooms contain many good paiutings by 
the first masters, particularly by Rubens and Vandyke ; 
and 10 a passage, which has been cut out of the thick walls 
of the Castle, is contained an unequalled private collection 
of ancient armour. The new stone bridge thrown across 
the Avoo, consisting of one large elliptical arch, was built 
at the expense of the present earl, and is executed with 
much taste and elegance. 

From this bridge the Castle, with its beautiful ap- 
pendages of wood and water, is seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage, and presents a scene exceeding the powers of 
description. Since the recent alterations in the vicinity, 
the country, which was almost excluded from the Castle, 
is laid open to view, and affords an interesting prospect 
even from the lower grounds. 

In the porter's lodge are preserved some enormous 
pieces of armour, which visitors are invited to inspect : 
these, according to tradition, were worn by Guy of War- 
wick; though, from their extraordinary magnitude, they 
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appear to have beco fabricated on porpoM to excite the 
wonder of spectators. Here is liliewisekept many otiier 
curiosities indicative of the nncommon strengtli and sta- 
tuse of that famous earl. 



GOP-STONE STONE, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Cop-stone Stone, or Copptestone S(one, stands on a 
plot of ground, where three parishes concentrate — Cole- 
brook, Credtton, and Down St. Mary : it is about fi?e 
miles from Crediton and three from Bow. This pillar is 
a block of granite eleven feet in height from the surface 
of the ground ; its width is a square of nineteen inches, 
diminishing as it ascends. Two or three feet from the 
ground the basement is rude and broken; above this the 
pillar is divided into horizontal compartments, contain- 
ing diamond-work, crosses, flowers, and other ornamental 
sculpture $ near the top, which is broken and decayed, is 
a deep oblong niche. On what account this Stone was 
erected is uncertain ; from its situation it was probably 
intended for a parochial boundary, or it might be the 
land mark of the family of Copplestone, which enjoyed 
considerable possessions in this neighbourhood. This 
family removed about a century since to Warleigh, in the 
parish of Farnerton Foliot, in the same county : some 
account of them may^ be found in Princess Worthies of 
Devon. The parish churches before mentioned contain 
no monuments of particular distinction to commemorate 
this name. 



COP-STONE STONE. 

Tradition supplies us with a vindictive tale, -which, 
if true, reflects no honour on the individual of this family 
whom it concerns. It is stated, thai a youth, refusing a 
match commanded by his father, married in opposition 
to his will, which so irritated the parent that he made a 
TOW to assassinate him : the son withdrew himself for the 
space of two years i but being weary of roneealoeot, 
resolved to seek au interview with his father in tbe 
church. The parent suppressed his violence while within 
tbe sacred walls; but tliey had no sooaer quitted the 
cburch than be stabbed his son io tbe heart. 



HADLEIGH CASTLE, 

This Castle was built by Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent, 
and, together with the village of Hadteigh, was origi- 
Dally comprehended in the honour of Rayleigh, and 
belonged to Suene, being one of the fifty-five lordships in 
his possession at the time of the Doomsday Survey. The 
grandson of Suene, Henry de Essex, having been dis« 
possessed of his estates for his cowardice in the Welch 
wars, Hadleigh was granted to Hubert de Burgh by 
Henry III, who, on Hubert's disgrace, seized it, and 
in 1268 committed the custody of the Castle to Richard 
de Thany. From this period the lordship of Hadleigh 
was held of the crown, till it was granted by Edward VI. 
to Richard lord Riche, from whom it has passed to the 
Barnard family. 

Hadleigh Castle, though now in a most ruinous state, 
nearly overgrown with weeds, exhibits some traces of its 
ancient grandeur : it is situated on the brow of a steep hill, 
and commands distant prospects, particularly over the 
Thames into Kent, and down the river to the Nore. The 
distant village seen in the annexed Print is Leigh, a port 
possessing a good trade from the coDvenience of its situa- 



HAOLEIGH CASTLE. 

tion; the houses are ranged near the river at (be foot of 
an eminence, on the summit of which h the charch. 

The principal portions of Hadlei^h Castle now stand- 
ing^are two dilapidated towers, one at the sooth-east and 
the other at the norih>east an^le of the area, which is 
nearly of an oval form, measuring about 112 \ards in 
length and forty in width. The walls on the north and 
south side were strengthened with buttresses. The en- 
trance is at the north-west angle, between the remains of 
two towers ; near it was formerly a deep dilcb eitending 
along Ibe north side of the wall. 
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MUTILATED MONUMENT OF A CRUSADER 
IN WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 

HAMPSHIRE. 

In the great north aisle of Winchester cathedral, in a 
dark nook immediately adjoining the wall of the choir, 
is the mutilated figure of an ancient crusader, recumbent, 
on an oblong stone i this figure is armed cap«&-pie, in a 
hauberk, with his sword and shield ) th« latter of which 
bears quarterly two bulls passant^ gorged with collars and 
bells, and three garbs, being the armorial bearings of the 
noble family of De Foix, of which was the Captal de 
Buck, one of the first knights of the garter at the com- 
mencement of the order. On a slab placed perpendicu- 
larly against the- a4Joining wall of the choir, are several 
shields emblazoned with the arms of the royal families of 
England, France, Castile, Leon^ &c. There is no in- 
scription remaining to point out for whom this figure was 
intended; but Gall, in his Antiquities of Winchester, 
p. 32, gives the following inscription as having existed ^on 
the monument: *^ Hie jacet WilUelmus come* de insula 
Vana alias Wincall ;" the parish of that name lies oh the 
river Itchin, and might formerly have been insulated. 
The verger, in reply to an inquiry, said it was a knight 
of the name of Fox^ evidently meaning Dt Foix, This 

B 



VUTlI<ATEO MONUMENT IN WINCHESTER CATBEOKAL. 

fi^re suffered severely from the Icoooclasts, at the time 
of Cromweirs taking possession of the city, who amoDgst 
other mutilations have entirely hacked away the right 
|c^, leaving only the foot connected with the lion co«^ 
chant, a£:fiinst which -the fi|:uFe rests. 



BISHOP'S-TEIGNTON CHURCH, 

DtVONSHlRE^ 

Tat small village of Bishop VTielgnton is pleasaatly sitv- 
ated do a gentle ascent flrom Aie river Tei|;h, and consists 
of a few mud-walled cottages, and some fkagments of a 
palace formerly belotrging to tlie bishops of Exeter. The 
ehnrch originally consisted of an aisle and chancel, divided 
by a tower, with a projecting circular staircase. A north 
aisle has since been added, the interior of which consists 
of six clustered columns with ornamented capitals, from 
which spring arches of an elliptical curve ; the pillars 
which support the tower are square and of considerable 
thickness, bearing pointed arches enriched with the zig- 
zag moulding : the church is in length about seventy feet, 
and in width thirty-six feet. The western entrance claims 
pre-eminent notice, as being a semicircular and highly- 
ornamented doorway of Norman architecture, perhaps 
the most perfect of the kind tliat remains in this county. 
The arch, which recedes, is supported on each side by 
two pillars with carved capitals, their bases are covered 
with earth ; the shafts of the two interior pillars are 
sculptured with the zigzag ornament ; the exterior mould- 
ing of the arch is indented with diamond- work, immedi- 
ately within which is a broad band of zigzag : the next 

b9 



BISHOr^f-TEIGlTTOIf CBURCH. 

circle of ornament appears to have been roses, and the 
interior circle it enriched with non-descript beads ; the 
extreme height of the outer arch is fifteen feet, width 
twelve feet. The door within the porch on the south 
fide of the church has also a circular arch but much 
smaller, and its only ornaments are figures kneeling under 
a band of rib-work. The font belonging to this church 
is very ancient, of uncouth shape^ and sculptured with 
roses, foliage, and rib- work. 

BishopVTeignton, at the time of the Norman survey, 
was partly held by the crown and partly by the bishops 
of Exeter. The present possessor of the manor is the 
rev. Mr. Comyns, of Wood. 

This parish' has been remarked on account of the 
many roads which intersect it, and which extend to the 
distance of between forty and fifty , miles, though the 
breadth of the parish is not more than three miles and a 
half, nor its length above four and a quarter. 



PAIGNTON CHURCH, 

DEVOSSHIRE. 

Paignton is situated about a mile from Torbay, rather 
elevated, commanding most delightful prospects over a 
country richly diversified, and towards the sea at Torbay 
gently declining to the water's edge. 

How beautiful, how various is the view 

Of these sweet pastoral landscapes I fair, perhaps, 

As those renowned of old, firom Tabor*s height 

Or Carmel seen ; or those, the pride of Greece, 

Tempe or Arcadia \ or those that graced 

The banks of clear Elonis or the skirts 

Of thymy Hybla, where Sicilians isle 

Smiles on the azure main. Scott. 

Paignton is a town of considerable extent, clean and 
comfortable in its appearance, has many very respect- 
able houses, but is principally noticed for the remains of 
the episcopal palace, and its church, which is a large 
structure, consisting of three aisles and two small chapels 
or traoscepts. The entrance under the tower is in excel- 
lent preservation, and of Norman architecture ; the arch 
is semicircular, supported on each side by two pillars 



PAIGHTOir CHV&CH. 

with capitab highly cdrichcd with scalpture. The arch, 
tpringfng from the front piUan, hai an external band orna- 
nented with beads, within which is some most beaiiti- 
ftiUy carved diamond and trellis work { the arch spring- 
fng from the receding pillars is ornamented with the zig- 
zag deeply indented. 

Within the soath chapel, or transcept, are the remains. 
of a large monament of elaborate workmanship ; and in 
the north aisle aflgnre recombept, traditionally called 
Job, perhaps from its leanness, being represented in an 
emaciated state, with a d^ected countenance : the work- 
manship of the figure is exceedingly good, correctly deli- 
■eatii^ an otject starred to death.. 

In the churchyard is a plain stone cross, supposed io 
be erected for devotional purposes. 



EPISCOPAL PALACES, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Tab following interesting commnnication relative to the 
Episcopal Palaces in Devonshire, was addressed to the 
Editors by the rev, J, Swete, prebendary of Exeter. 



" Oxton Hotiie, near Exeter, Feb. l6, 18QB. 
•'SIRS, 

** In the connty of Devon, so eztensiYe and fertile 
as it is» and from its retired delh and pictnresque Tallies 
so admirably adapted to religions seclnsion, it ui«st ap- 
pear somewhat strange to antiqiiarian research, that there 
have been found so few monastic structures, 

'* Of those which Dugdale has recorded there ane 
scarcely any remains $ and if Ford Abbey and that of 
Tavystoke be excepted, the ruins which are yet TltiUe 
are unimportant in their appearance, and rarely interest* 
lug enough for picturesque or architectural delineation. 
On this account they have been invariably omitted by the 
host of tourists who have investigated the beauties of the 
county, and been altogether overlooked by the graphical 
antiquary. 

" Connected in some degree with such religious lor 
stittttions are the parochial churches, and the concomitant 



EPISCOPAL PALACES. 

buildings appropriated to tbeir respective ecclesiastical 
incambents. Of the former, the cathedral at Exeter 
stands unrivalled in size, magnificence, and antiquity; 
for it may be doubted, whether of the very few fabrics 
which retain vestiges of the Norman style (the Saxon I 
believe to be wholly out of the question), any of them 
shall be found to precede those towers of the cathedral 
which were erected by William Warlewast, bishop of 
Exeter, in the reign of Henry J, 

*' Of the latter, there are none perhaps of an earlier 
date than the sixteenth century ; nor in edifices of such a 
description, snl^ect to decay and capricious alteration, 
are we to look for a ruin, unless we pass away from rec- 
torial and vicarial mansions to those of a less appropriated 
local institution : of this sort are Episcopal Palaces, 
which at one period were to be met with in this county, 
wherever the diocesan had under his jurisdiction a de- 
mesne, valuable for the income which it produced, for 
the amenity of its site, or for its vicinity to the metrop»> 
lilan provineiid residence. We learn with astonishment, 
that by county historians these have been reckoned at 
fourteen, a number which conveys to us a grand display 
of pontifical state and expenditure ; but of which there 
is as little left to the present times, as the remains of the 
once spleBdi4 stiuetures themselves. It is my iutention to 
specify what those remains are, and to perpetuate them 
in your elegant Work, which will transmit them, when 
the present moulderiog walls are utterly decayed, to pos- 



EPI8C0FAI. PALACES. 

terity. And as the subject is materially connected with * 
the See, I shall briefly premise, that beiog removed from 
Bishop's Tawton near Barnstaple to the town of Credi* 
antoa (sow Crediton), that of Cornwall became there 
incorporated with it about the year 1032 ; and not long 
after this union it was transplanted to the church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul at Exeter, where Leofricus, who was 
lord chancellor and privy counsellor to king Edward the 
Confessor, was by him in person installed to the bi- 
shopric ; and having enjoyed the episcopal dignity twenty-* 
seven years, in 1074, by his decease, it fell to his successor 
Osbertus, 

** From the first bishop, Leofricus, in a space of 762 
years, there have been no less than fifty-seven persons 
who have had possession of this bishopric, inclusive of 
the present diocesan ; the patrimony of which, as. the re- 
cords of the church indicate, was once very large, its 
revenues having been improved by several of the early 
bishops, and especially by Walter Bronscombe, who, by 
craftily practising on Sacheville, the lord of a goodly 
castle at that time called Clyst Sacheville, about four 
miles from ^eter, got possession of it, and attached it to • 
the temporalities of the see ; but (aa we read in the MSS. 
of Westcote) * what became of all bis land at last soe 

* gotten ? — it is a lesson for all men ! for this bishop was 

* more griping and greedy to gain than some (especially 4 

* one) of his successors have been a wasting, reducing the » 

* episcopal patrimonie to a far less portioathan Leofricus • 



BP18C0PAL PALACES. 

* found it at his first instalment here.* In support of 
ivhtch assertion, availing myself again of the MSS. I make 
the fbllo wing carious extract : 

** * In the second year of king Henry V. A. D. 1414, 
' at a parliament holden at Leicester, a bill or snpplica- 

* tion was presented, which had relation to a former pat 
' into the parliament holden at Westminster, in the ele- 

* Tenth of Henry IV. which, by reason the king was then 
' troobled with civil discord, took no effect. 

*' * That the temporal lands, devoutly given and 

* disofdiaately spent by religious and other spiritual per- 

* sons, should be seized into the king's hands, sith the 
' * same might suffice to mayntain the honor of the kii^ and 

' defence of the realm, 15 eries, 1500 knights, 6000 

* esquires, and 100 idmet-honses (for relief only of poore 

* and impotent persons), and the king to have clearly into 

* his coffers af90,000. At which time it was foand by an 

* extent thereof made, that the church of Exeter could 
' then difpend yearly jf 7000, which, according to the 
< money now cnrrent <10SO), is to be tripled, and soe 

* j£SI/KN>; and according to the new improvements I 

* dare say tripled again ; for it had then 17 minors in this 

* county, 6 In Cornwall, and 7 in other shires, in all 32, 

* and 14 taire houses, jfbrnished severally with all neces- 

* nrict but plate and linen (of all this trouble bishop 
"^ Voyiey eased his successors) ; I will forbeare to name 

* them* The account is cast up and brought to this pe- 

* riod, that all is gone, and the now diocesan (bishop 



fiPMCOFAX PAIiACBf. 

* HaII) hatb only one house (the present palace at Exeter) 
' to rest in; and as bishop Graodison, when he built the 

* palace at Btshnp*s Teignton, foretold, Ut haberent epis^ 
' eopi locum undv caput tuum recUuar^ntf $i forte in 

* manum regis earum temporalia caperentur. Thus ob* 
' serves sir William Pole» speaking of BtSHOP^s ClysTj 

* *^ As Bronscombe 'Cuaningly gott iii, soe did bishop 
' Voysey wastefully ioose itt|^' for having continued 
' upwards of three hundred years a faire and pre- 

* dilected palace of the see of Exeter, bishop Voysey 
' returned it back to the la|ty, and gave it to John erie of 

* Bedford.' — Francis earl of Bedford was possessor of 
Bishop's Clyst when sir William made bis collections. 
The knight died in 1635, and from memoranda, added to 
some curious MSS. of my maternal ancestor, sir Nicholas 
Martyn, I find that Peter Barvis, esq. who married a 
sitter of sir Nicholas Martyn's, became possessed 'of it in 
a few years after, by whom I conceive the middle part 
of the edifice was erected (as the style of architecture 
appean to be that of the latter period of Charles I.), and 
as-hto arms conjoined with the Martyns occupy the com- 
partmenti of the chief window. 

** The appearance of the building, when the sketch 
was taken in 1800, was in some points Indicative of the 
original design ; it shows it to have been a place of de- 
fence, a castellated mansion. In addition to the tower, 
seen on the right over the roof, there then remained the 
bimU, encompassing three of its fronts, over which, on the 



EPIICOYAI. TALACCS. 

aspect towards the west, there was a brid(^ commoni- 
eating by a door with the boose s since tliat time the 
property has been sold, the greater part of the edifice 
talLea down, and a handsome stracture raised by lord 
Graves, the present proprietor. 

*' l¥as I to expatiate on the peculiar and corions 
circamstaooes and incidents connected with this place, I 
should occupy more room than the nature of your Work 
would allow i I shall therefore hasten to give a few brief 
notices of the remains of those other palaces, which were 
either not alienated by bishop Voysey, or have been 
erected since by some of his successors. And of these, that 
at Bishop' s-TciGHTOir has nothing left but a few bare 
walls that will not admit of delineation. On these indeed 
the eye of the antiquary scarcely rests ; for it has in view 
at the same instant the parish church, which is remark* 
able for its central tower with a projecting round turret, 
and for its western doorway, which, of the few semicir^ 
colar Norman arches that we have in the county, is the 
most ornamented and the most perfect. The ruins at 
Chudlsigo carry with them, but little greater conse- 
quence. The sketch comprises all that is now left of this 
once large structure ; * which only remembereth,* says 
Risdon, * what considerable possessions the bishops once 

* had, and how little they now enjoy in the place ; whose 

* bounty had been great unto the town, purchasing for 

* them a weekly market and two annual fairs.' In the 
erection of a farmhouse, which in the name of Place marks 



KPISCOPAL PALACES. 

its original destlnatioD, oracb of the maleriaU haye been 
employed ; and the chapel in particular, after its dese- 
cration, having been con^itructed of inarUe, which is the 
/tratttm of the county, was sold to the neighbonriDg 
formers and burnt into lime. To the beauty of the sur- 
rounding scenery, consisting of woods and rocks, belong- 
ing to lord ClifTord, every tourist has been a witness, 
and it is foreign to my purpose to dwell on. 

** Having thus cursorily noticed BishopVClyst, Bi- 
shepVTeignton, and Chudleigh, there now remains but 
one other palace, atPAiGNtON, of the number of those 
that constituted an episcopal rural residence $ and of this 
we have no recording documents — ^tradition is even alto- 
gether silent, excepting that it was the palace of a bi- 
shop. To the church of Exeter still belong the great 
tithes of Paignton, which at least demonstrate a former 
connection $ and as variety might be an object, the local 
circumstances of this place, seated near the church, on 
grounds gently declining to Torbay, might recommend it 
to some one of the bishops who had a taste for such 
beautiful scenery ; or who perhaps, being an invalid, 
might have resorted to it for the sake of bathing and in- 
haling the sea-breeze. In the portion contiguous to the 
churchyard there is little but the pointed window to de- 
signate its ancient appropriation ; but rising from the 
walls, and having in view the whole of the beautiful 
bay, appean a tower in tolerable preservation, which, 



EPISCOrAL PALACES. 

as it was not likely to Iwve been constnieted for military 
purposes of defence^ was most probably intended for a 
^xebo, as on every side it bad a eofflOMUid of sccaet^ 
wbicb for laxvriance, beaaty, and picturesqne vmrietyt 
could not be well exceeded. 

'* I am, Sins, 

" Youn, &c. 

« J. SWETE." 



COCKERSAND ABBEY, 

LANCASHIRE. 

The chapter-hoase is now the only Testige of Ihis once 
extensive Abbey. This is octaagalar, the roof com- 
posed of pointed arches springing from clustered columns 
at each angle of the room, and supported by a massive 
pillar in the centre, the capital of which Is curiously 
ornamented. The windows were a pointed arch, sup- 
ported on each side by three slender columns,, and in* 
tersected with a heavy trefoil ; they have been mostly 
filled up, and much of their ornamental part brokent 
away. The Abbey was situated about six miles from- 
Lancaster, on a strait of land at the mouth of the river 
CoclLer, from which its name is derived. It was almost 
surrounded by quicksands, and commanded an extensive 
prospect of the Irish Sea. In its prosperous state it is 
said the buildings of this monastery covered nearly an acre 
of ground, being fortified against the incursions of the 
ocean by a rock of reddish stone. 

The Abbey was founded by Theobald Walter, on 
the site of an hospital for premonstratentian canons : he 
endowed it with *' all his enclosed ground at Pyling with 
all Its appurtenances." This grant was confirmed by 
king John in the second year of bis reign, and again io 



COCKERSARD A«BET. 

the seveoteenth ; it was also cofifinned by charter of 
Richard II. Pope Clement, in the third year of his 
pontificate, ordained " that this should be called the 
monastery of St. Mary of the order of the Premonstra- 
tenses of Coclcersand." According to Speed the reve- 
nues at the suppression were valued at £22S : 5 : 4, The 
estate is now the property of John Ihihon, es^. 
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CliARE CASTLE, AND PBIORY, 



SUFFOLK. 



TaoDOH no authentic history of the nearly ruined Castie 
of Clare can be collected, there is littfe doubt but tlratit 
was buSt about' the time that the castle 6( Hedin^ham, 
in Essex, was founded, -that is, soon after the Saxon 
heptarchy. It has been in its present rmnous state 
from time immemorial, and it appears that its history 
was very ifti perfectly, if not altogether, unknown to 
CMoabden, who says nothing about it ; biit he observes, 
** the town of Clare gave' likme to the n6ble family of 
Glares, who were descendents of 'Guthbert, a Norman." 
It is situated' on a hill, on the south side of the town, 
having nothing of its original strength and magnificence 
remaining. A part of the wall, forming a passage up 
to it, still exists, but so long a period has elapsed 
since its foundation, and so little attention has been 
paid to preserve it from the ravages of time, that in a 
few generations it must unavoidably sink into utter de- 
cay, and nothing more of it -be seen than a small por- 
tion of the stones of which it was built. Surrounded 
with verdure, it still forms a -striking object of beauty 
to the lover of antiquity, who will often regret that 



CLASS CA8TLS* AND PSfOSY. 

no ctre has been taken nor any labour bestowed to 
preserve its frai^ents from iallini^ into decay. 

New tfie Castle stands Clare Prioiy^ a. house of 
Augustine fhars, founded about the year 1948. Its 
foundation may be traced firom some whimsical lines, 
which were copied from an ancient roll which formerly 
batongad to Aug. Vincent, The lines axe in diakgoe* 
^d the pictures of the secular priest and ftiar are cuii* 
ously worked on the ndl of parchment. The title of 
the xoU* which is printed w wiittea 14^ red lettef% is as 
follows: 

r 

*' This diakge betwix a secular askyng^ and a frere 
answering at the grave of dame Jofaan of Aerify 
shewith the lineaU descent of the lor^ of the 
honoure of Clare from the tyme of the lundation 
of the freeris in the same honoure> the yere of 
our Lord ACccalviU unto the first of May, the 
yere M.cccGk, 

Q. What DMUi lyeth here sey me sir Frere? 

A* No man,-*Q. What elUs— A. It is a woman^^ 

Q* Whose daughtir she was I wold lefe her»->r 

At I wdl you tell sir liohei as I oaO) 

King Edward the furst aftur the Conquest began. 
As I h^ve lernyd was bir fadir v 
AtkA of Spayn borne was hir modii^ 



tnuulB cAstLB, Anb pitiditV. 

S}v What wfli hir nasfife?— A. Daiiie Jclian she bight 
Of Aeri»-H3* Why so declarid ^rald be ? 

A. *' For there she sey fuist this worlds light, 
Borti of h&r niodir, ad Chronicles tell^ me'* 
WU^reiM in honoure, O Viticent of the 
To whom shef hadihigular alfectfouiiy 
This Chapel sh^ made ia piue devoutioun. 

Q. Waft she oQgH^ w^dHA to ony wight? 

A; YesH-Sh^^Q- To whom ? YT I shtSd not lye 
To Gffliert of CHure^ the' Brie by right 
Of dbacesCir— Q'Whos Son was h^'?^— A;Sotheley 
An otlttrGilbertis-Hi^ This Ofneatogye 
I desyre to knowe, Whertfore^lle me 
Who wi^ his fkffir, if it i^ese the ? 

A. Thib Gilbertis failir'was that noble knight' 
Sir lUehard of (Sare : to sey all and sum 
Vf^tAk for Prefir Idve tiiat GUies bight. 
And hit beok clefiid, *' De Regeihine principum ;" 
Made furst Fjrere Angustines to Inglonde cum, 
Therein to duelle, and for that dede. 
In heven God grannte hym Joye to mede«- 

Q: But Ictinlly who was telle me, 

Tfaia iRlchar^ii wi# whom thou preisest so? 

A. The Countis of Heriford and Matd^ bight she, 
Whidi whan deth the knotte had undoo 
Of temporal spousaile, betwixt hem twoo. 



CUkRB CAftTLBy AMD PIIIORY. 

With divers parcels encresid our fundatsoun, 
Liche as our monumentjrs make dedaiatiouD. 

Q. Of the fdrst Gilbert who was the Wyff ? 

A. Dame Mauld, a Ladye ful honourable 
Borne of the Ulsters as she with ryff 
Hir Armes of ^las in the Est gable. 
And for to God thei wolde ben acceptable 
Hir Lord and she with an holy entente 
Made up our Chirche. fro the fundament-^ 
Now to Dame Johan tume we ageyji 
Latter Gilbertis Wyif, as to forne seyd is 
Which lycth here— ^ Was she baryn ? 

A. Nay Sir — Sey me what fruite was this ? 
A brawnshe of right grete joye I wis-* 

Q. Man or Woman ?^>A. A Lady bright ; 

Q. What was hir Namep— A. Elizabeth she hight. 

Q. Who was hir husband^— A. Sir John of Burgh, 
Eire of the Ulstris ; so conjoyned be 
Ulstris Armes and Gloucestris thurgh and thuigh. 
As shewith our Wyndowes in boysls there, 
Dortour, chapiter hous, and Fraitour, which* she 
Madeoute of the ground, both plauncher and wal^ 

Q. And who the rofe ? — ^A. She alone did al— 

Q, Had -she ony Issue^A. Yea Sir sikerly 

Q. Wlnt ? — a doughter-— Q. What name had she ? 

A* Liche hir Modir Elisabeth sothely*— 
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Q; Wbo eyir the husbbnde of hir might be,, 
A. King Edwards Son the third was he, 

Sir Lionel, which buried is hir by. 

As for such a Prince too sympilly— > 
Q. Left he onye frnite this Prince mightie ? 
A. Yea Sir, a doughtour and Philip she hight. 

Whom Sir Edmond Mortimer weddid truly, 
- First Erie of the Marche, a manly knight^ 

Whos Son Sir Roger by title of right, 

Lefte heire another Edmonde ageyn : \ 

, * Edmonde lefte' noone but deid bareyn — 

Right thus did cese of the Marchis blode 
The heire male'-^Q. Whider passid the right v 
Of the Marchif Londis ? and in whome it stode 
I wold fayne leme, if that I might. 

A. Sir Roger myddil Erie that noble knight 
Tweyn doughtris lefte of his blode roial; 
That ones issue deide, that otheris hath al. 

Q. What hight that Lady whose issue had grase 
This Lordeschip to atteyne— A. Dame Ann I wys 
To the £rle of Cambridgge and she Wyff was— • 
Which both be dede, God graunte hem blys— 
But hir Son Riehard which yet livith, ys 
Duke of Yorke by discent of his fadir, 
- And hath Marchis londis by right of his modir — 

Q. Is he sole or maried this Prynce mighty ? 

A. Sole : God forbede it were grete pite^ 
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Q. Who hMblvi weeded ?-^. A Stttri0iiftE4i^. 

Q. What to Ur ntnel Hie pr^ telte tn^^. 

A. Dame CloUe Sif-43* WbM doiisblKr W» she ? 

A. OftheEiittofWeiUMrtlovdeltioweUeyengest^ 
A:ki4 yet snwe iMr f oftnMd to be tke hyest 

Q. If tiier ony firuite betvix hem tirM ? 

A. YeaSk, thoaks he CM fill ^ofioiift— 

Q. Male or female ? — ^A. Yea Sir betilie twoo— 

Q, The nombir of thia pfoscny gmckms 
And the names to know I mm desyrovsy 
The ordere eke of hyrth tele yf thou kan,. 
And I will evir be even thyn owen man ? 

A. Sir aftir the tyme of long hattyttsa 

God fint lent Anne which ai^yffcih grase,. 
in token that al her heitia herynea. 
He, atHar baieynes wold Irom hem dMse. 
Harry, Edward and fidmond ech in his plme 
Snocetyd, and aftir tweyn dougbtris earn 
Elisabeth and Mtr^Krebi, and afiberwatds WiUiam.. 

John aftir WfiliAm neate home was 
Which he passid to goddis Grase. 
George was nexto, aad aftIr 'Diomaft 
Borne was ; which aone aftir did paae 
By the path of detii ; to the hevenly plase — 
S&chard ilveth yit, bnt tiie last of aU 
Was Ursnia to hym whom God liste calle. 



T« Ilia Dulw of boMlare Asm ■terltd ii 
In bir taate youtiis : Wl »y Lofdl Htny 
CM ciMitiMi hatk to milicrite Imren Uk, 
And lefto Edvwdto wMSQMfe tMBporal^ 
yowEriaofMMChilnwlFidnionAotflUitlqpdiotlieiy 

CcMi«t0» bith fiMtWMlnl to right faygb OMffiiKo. 
Tbe otlOr £mio ttoad ytt ill tMff popilUieo. 

l4Nif« mote bo Uvoo to iSoddit pl tMoan ce, 

This bygh and mygbty Prynoe in pooopcritio 

With ▼ofiucy and vyotovy god him Avoonco . 

Of al hyt Eaaoiyao, and graoate that ha 

And the noUo Prioc^t his WylT oiay tae 

Hir cUMm chddfoa or thai bent wande 

And aftit this OatolaKy tho jayo that never Aal 



Amen. 

The above 14 ati axaet eo|iy ftom the original roll m 
English, most of which ia written iu the old BnglisU 
letter. There is a Latin roH oi the nsmr amkeaad ti) it» 
which, on aoeoont of the length, cannot be inserted. 

In this Prioiy church, wfaidi is now osad as a 
barn, lies buried Joan of Aeres. She was the second 
daughter of king £dwai4 !• by queen Efeaiior, and bora 
in the first year of her father^s reign at Ptolomais, a 
city in the Holy Land, coounonly called Acrn, Where 
her mether remained during the wars that Edward I.' 



had with the Shuraeeiis. At the age' of dghteen she 
married^ and ooUivipf her fint hnshaiid mentioned in 
the ToU, married a^ia to -Ralph de Moate-heniier, who 
had been her former hvsbatid^s servant. She died at 
her manor of Qare, on the lOCh of May^ A. D. 1905. 
Here likewise was interred the body of Edward Mount- 
hermec, the eldest tmi of Ralph Mouot-hermer and 
Joan of Acres. Having obtained the king^s favour, he 
had the title of earl of Gloneesiter and Heitford be- 
stowed upon him. 

Idoneli, or Leonell, .duke of Clarence and earl of 
Ulster in Iceland, Was also buried in the chaneel of this 
Priory church, together with his first wife Elisabeth, 
who was daughter and heiress of William de Burgh, 
eail of Ulster, as it appease from the r^ before-men- 
tioned. Elisabeth died A. D. 136S. LiondU was the 
third son of Edward II]. 

'' In All the World was then no Prifice hym lihe 

Of ; hie staitura and of 8^1 semetinesse 

Above All men within his hole kyngrihe 

By the Shulders, he might be seen doutlesse; 

As a Mayde in halle of gentiUnesse 

And in All places sonne to Retorike, 

And in the field a Lyon marmoreke.** 

Not long after the death of his first wife, Elizabeth^ 
he married Violenta, the sister of John Galeas, duke ef 
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Milan, with wbom he received a large marriaEge portion. 
The manner in which this marriage was cekbrated 
deserves particular notice. — ^Attended by a great com- 
pany of English nobility, he went over to Rfilan, where 
the wedding was celebrated in soch a- sumptuous way as 
has perhaps never been exceeded; but as Stow make^ 
mention of it in his Aiinals,- his account of it is given 
after the following lines, by an unknown author, which 
commemorate the event. 

The Kyng his sonne sir Leonell create 

Duke of Clarence, and to Bldayn him sent 

With Chevalrie of Fame well ordinate, 

And squyers fresh, galaunt and sufficient 

With Officers and Yonten as appent^- 

This Duke royall of Clarence excellent, 

At Melayne wedded was then in royall witie 

With that Lady fair and benevolent 

Full royally, as to such a Prince should suffice. 

And all the rule he had by Conncell wise 

From Mount Godard, unto the Citee of Florence- 

And well beloved was for his sapience — 

In Citees all he held well unite^s 

Greate Justes ay and joyous tournements 

Of Lords an Knights, he made great assemblee» 

Through all the.lande, by his wise regimentes. 

They purposed hole by theit common assentes.  



To ofMvii him Kyaf «f all fi««t Ita|j, 
M^tlvn iMlf • y^AMy ^r hit go04 f0v«nM||(««» 

<« In tib* Qiontii of Apnl LioasU duke of Clannot^ 
witli a dbottn egnptay of Enf Uth jiobiUty, went to^ 
wavdt HaHmimt thore to owny Vjolenta» Uit diifhtar 
of G«l(M«iut tiM fMond of that nune, d«k» of Bfiteo, 
it whote aifiml such abnndanoe of twi iug e mm in a 
most boontaoat manner spent in makioc matt §ampt^ 
ona feafts, Mttinf^ forth statefy lightly and honouring; 
with rare gUta above two hundred En^iihaien who ae- 
companiad hia ■oa-la^lnwy aa it aetmad to inrpaMe the 
greatneiee of most waalthie Priacet ; te in the banquet 
whereat Fraooia Petrarch wae present amongit the ehief- 
est guests, than were above thirtie eennca of nrvice 
at the table, and betwixt efety coiuaey as many pre- 
aents of wondrous price intemiaedy att which John Ga- 
leaciusy chiefe of Ihe ehoaaa youth, bringing to the 
table, did oiler unto lioneU. Thaw were in one only 
course sevcnfy goodly hotast, adomad with silk and 
silver furniture* and in the other sifarer veaaels» lakons, 
hounds, armour lor horaes» costly coals of mayle, breast- 
plates glutering of maiaie steal, hahnets and corselets 
deched with costly e r e etas , appareU distinct with costly 
jewels, souldisrs girdles ; and lastly, certahie gemmes, 
by curioaa art set in gold, an4 of purple, and cloth of 
gold far mens apparel, in grant abundance. Snch waa 
the sumptuousnesse of this banquet that the meats or 



fnffoajfi^ wHel^ werp b^ouclit from the t«ble irould 
sufficiently Jbuff M»r9%ii tea t3v>iisiu[|d men* Mv^ not 
long after, J(iiiqell^ Vi4i^ 7it)i his new vife^ whilst 
after the jip^oner of h^ own ooiwtiy^ aa loiftttiag or 
not regarding ^ e^ive of ajrre^ addicted hinaeif over- 
moch tp 4K^mi^^ banqiMtiaga. ^pent and cooawmed 
with a lingorup^ ficl^neaae* be died at Alba Powpeia, 
ealled also LangaviU> in the marquisate of Mont-ferrat^ 
in Piedffiont, oa the yRpl of 9C hnk^ the Evangelist^ 
A. V. 1$^ ia the 41M year of bia fetber'a raigncu 
Gtmb^f m bi# Annals ^ Irelaody says, i)^ lionell 
wipe boned in tbe city of Fappy^ bard by St. Augustine- 
tjie Poiator. Ue also aagra Ibat bis bones were removed* 
being bron^ ^vfr to £iiglafi4 end entered, a second^ 
^iitfm 9^ Ckffe^ Hi tini o^p^ent i4i«ieh of A^ignstine- 
Friers.'* 

K^ Uonell ha4 l|y fiis Ih^it wi^ Pte dawf bter, , 
mwM FbMip* ef whom some ^eeoim^ is givepi i* the- 
j|»U befqre-fientmne^. 

In the Chromcle of J^ha llei4^B ^« foUpwioi^ 
lllBtfiyiagiren: 



<« qu wife was dedde and at Oare was bvriedy. 
And none heii« be bad, but bis<dou|^ter fti^». 
Philip that bight, as Caronides specified. 
Whom Qiieene Philip chnsteaed for bia beire :• 
TV Ajrd^l^isbop of Yoilfft for bis Compeire » 
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Hir Godmother also of Warwyk the Cotintesie 

A Lady was of all ipreate -woithyiiesse**- 

Chyldren be had noone, but Phifip heire 

By Elisabeth his lint wyfe, which the kyn^ 

Edward maryed to Edmottd Mortymer 

The Erie of Marche, that was his warde fiill yyng^ 

Who gate on hir Roger their derelynge.' 



M 



According to Milles's aecoont, Philip the onfy daugh- 
ter of Lionel Plantagenet, duke of Oarenoe, Was mar- 
ried to Edmond Mortimer, earlof Alarch, by whom he 
had a son, Roger. This Roger had a daughter,- Anne, 
who, marrying Richard ^f Cambrid^, transferred the 
light of the kingdom to the house of York. 

In this Priory church the following persons were 
also buried. 

Richard earl of Clare (who it is thought by some 
was the founder)-«^me Alice Spencer-^sir John Beau- 
clutmp, knt.— John Newbome, esq. who, with others, 
assisted in bringing over the body of Leonell duke of 
Clarence into England — John Wiborough •*» William 
Golderick — ^William Capell — and Eleanor his wife— lady 
Margaret Scroope-^John Kempe, esq. — ^Robert Bntter- 
wyke, esq.-^oan Cavendish, daughter of —.-.-» Clop- 
ton— dame Eleanor Wynkepery. 

Note. IQizabeth de Buigh, daughter and heiress of 
William de Burgh, earl of Ulster, first wife of Leonell^ 



andgQuad-daugjhter.of Gilbect 4^ .Clare* iohabited th« 
Castle of Clare aId. 1S47. \ 

, Clabb Fiuory was a priorgr of fr^araof- ^le order of 
St. Augustine, who dwelt here, A. I) j; 1248, but it was 
afterwards changed to a co%ge of a dean ,aiid secular 
canons. It was granted to Richard .Friend, 31 king 
Henry VIII. A, portion of the buildings haa been occu- 
pied as a dwelling from n/early that. time. They have 
been recently repaired, but retain- all the marks of their 
origin.- The l^riory, as it is still , cs^Ued, was lately the 
property of William Shrive^ esq. who had it from the 
family of the Barkers, to whom it has returned. 

Annual .value £32i : 4 : U. 

HfLving no authentic, documents* respecting the 
building, of the parish church of Clare-, which is an 
ancient- and a beautiful structure, it, must be passed 
over without a history^ but from Ita stately appearance^ 
there is great reason to suppose tha^ it was built chie% 
at the cost and charges, of the lords^ who allowed the-in^ 
habitai^ts of the .town the use of it« The font is ' of 
stone,, and evidently of the same age. as the church. 

The following is the list of the dukes and earlsof Clare, 

A. D. 1. Richard Fits-Gilbert • .  

1139—2. Gilbert earl of Clare 

1152-^. Roger de Clare , 

1174—4. Richard de Cl^re 

Note. At the death, of Richard, the tpiO» 
lay long ej^tinct in that Glouchester. 



f S ft I a. liondl B. «r Cfairetto^, tihM ton «f Idng; 

Ed. III. 
lltl--^ llkOBiM D. «ir Clii«iiM, teeood wtm. of 

HteiylV. 
14ai««^. Geoffce D. of Cbtenee, bntber &t Ed- 

wicdlV. 
liit g. John Holfisy oul of Clsre» lord Hongfitoii 
ItSt^O. Mm HolUs, eul of Gfaoe, eMett ton of 

tike above 
16tt— >I0« Gilbett HoHb, oidy^ ton of J6kn tbt hA 
etri of Clare. 

The Moiwiiig: It a tnnalatkni of a copy of ktten 
"piftent granted by EBzabetb de Bnit^ik^ widow of liio* 
tteDy dnke of dnente, and f:raiid<«daiii^fater of GO* 
heft de Clare, fitfanr p grnd tti on to sdl or exehange a 
ottaB pieoe'of ifnmiidy tKoated hi her martet of Clarey 
witii tiuree penonfty who ate eaBed goafdhms of her chai»- 
«erf hi Clate. The aeal of tiie chanceiy Is afflxed to it, 
hut feoliie pftit of the Wax beinpbiokeii, only the remains 
-of the qttafteffngt of the Claie luni^ (^sO» three duro- 
itMM8S> and the earldom of CHoocester, a crbss, can be 
made oat. The impression in the ndddle of the com- 
partment is veiy imperfect. As this lady was the widow 
of Lionell, it is most likely the aehievemeht of the 
duke. The original deed, which is wtftten iA IVencb, 
4e in the possession of Thomas Roggles/ esq. of Clare^ 
>to -wtaom I am indebted for the copy« It exhibits a strik- 
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ing ani): a curious proof of the pride and absurd affecta- 
tion of royal prerogatives in the nobility of those times. 
All the parade of rojfal letters patent are made use of by 
a subject, to ^ve a tenant of her honour of Clare leave 
to exchange a place in the market only sixteen feet long 
and eleven wide, with the guardians of her chancery, as 
they are called. For this purpose, the first person plu- 
ral is made use of-—'* Given in our Castle of Clare^ the 
seal of our chancery being affixed,'^ It proves, however, 
that Clare possesses the grant of a market, which, by 
some, has been doubted. It shews also that its noble 
owner, as well as our gracious sovereign, held a court 
of chancery, and also put the great seal into commis- 
sion, that the court was held at Clare, and that the 
Castle in the year 1S47 was inhabited by Elizabeth de 
Burgh, dame de Clare, who (as it was before noticed) 
was buried in the chancel of the Priory church. 

" As tons ceup que ces lettres verront ou—— Eliza- 
beth de Burgh, dame de Clare, * salutz in eempJ* As 
William holds of us, by favour of our court, a place in 
our market of Clare, near that of Walter Abory, which 
measures in length sixteen feet, and in breadth eleven, 
by the favour of our eourt, for the rent of fburpence 
per annm Be it known that We grant, by our special let- 
ters patent, and give leave to the said William to ex- 
change the said place in the said market with William 
Sorrel, Johan Peche, and William Shepherd, guardians 
of the chancery of our lady of Clare— To have and to 
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hold to tbem and their succesaon, goardians of the said 
chancery of Us and of our heirs, for the aforesaid rent 
of fourpence per ann. for ever. And as We have given 
leave to the aforesaid William Sorrell, Johan Peche, and 
William Sheppherde, guardians of our said chancery, to 
purchase the said place of the said William in the market 
by exchange, to hold of us and of our heirs on the terms 
aforesaid, without being in danger of any encroachment 
to them and their successors from us or our heirs on the 
aforesaid purchase. 

'< Given in our Castle of Clare the fifteenth day of 
May, in the year of the reign of our lord the king Ed- 
ward the Third, after the Conquest." 

An ancient house, standing on the north side of 
Clare church, attracts attention from its ornaments, 
consisting chiefly of armorial bearings and foliage ; but, 
being much defaced with whitewash, it is nearly impos-* 
sible to ascertain exactly the figures. 

To the rev. William Daking, of Boxted, in Essex, 
the proprietors of this Work are indebted for the above 
particulars. 
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KEDCLIFF CHURCH, BRISTOL, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

According to the ancient chronicles of Bristol^ a Ciiurch 
was standing upon this site prior to the year 1207> which, 
tending to ruin, was taken down, and the present struc- 
ture, to the honour of the Blessed Virgin, began by 
sir Simon de Burton, about the year 1S94, who dying be- 
fore its completion, the work was carried on by William 
Cannynges, who gave lands to repair it for ever. This 
William Cannynges was six times mayor of Bristol, and 
lived till the year 1396, at which time the Church was 
probably finished. But this structure, erected at so 
much cost, suffered great damage by lightning in 1445 : 
the lofty spire was thrown down, and falling upon the 
body of the Church, injured it so much -that it ap- 
peared almost ruinous. The Church was afterwards re- 
paired by the successors of the abovenamed William, 
who observed nearly the original plan in rebuilding and 
repairing, though the south aisle, where the mischief 
fell heaviest, is rebuilt, with a more elevated arch and in 
a lighter style than the north ; there is also a difference 
between the windows of the two aisles. 

This Church has received the approbation and ap- 
plause of the best judges of architecture : though large 

p 
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ftnd spacious^ it has a light and airy appearance ; the 
pillars supporting the roof are neat and slender^ and the 
whole sufl^ii^ ern»9i«9ted| yet «fl oiviNdad with 
little parts and mean decorations. The roof, being a 
solid arch of freestone, is lofty and grand: it is adorned, 
at the intersection of the ribs of the several little arches^ 
with canons twists and knots, scarcely two of whlcli 
are aHke, Ovef this roof is one of wood, snppofCing 
the exterior covering of lead. 

The Church is built on a red sandy rook, or elMf, 
from which it derives its name. The ascent te thi» 
stately structure, ob the north-west side, is by steps, 
most of them being eighteen feet long, suffieient to ad- 
aut twelve men abreast : they were new laid with Pur- 
beck stone, in 1753, and ornamented with a rail and 
a handsome balustrade of freestone $ as is also thft 
wistem side of the Churchyard. The whole trattding is 
in length, including the Lady Chapel, 29^ feet^ and 
from north to south of the great cross aisles is IIT feet : 
the breadth of the cross aisles is forty-fuur feet. The 
loof is. supported by twelve pillars on each side of 
the body of the Church, and eight on each side of the 
cross aisles. The workmanship throughout is so ezqui* 
site, that it may be esteemed one of the most elegant 
parish *ehurches in England. The tower is in height 
about 148 feet, being an excellent landmark for tiie 
neighbouring parts : it contams eight bells, cast in 1762. 
The entrance to the church is on the west, througb 
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ft^Mr •ig'litlMt broad and tweHe in height^ liseendtft' 
to btf a- ffi^ht of steps. Ob eatering; the yiew is Tery 
grand and impressive^ the h>ng extent c^ the body of 
the Church appearing still more protracted by the height 
and slenderness of the piUars, There are two lesser 
dooify one on the north the other on the south side of 
the Church : over eaeh is a large porch, with a room 
above. The north door was designed to be the grand 
eatramce, being full of niehes for figures. Here was 
formeriy an image of the Virgin, decorated with a 
*< fyne clothe, with firynge^ to cover her." 

In the year 1709 the Church was new pewed, and 
otherwise heseHRed, at which time 6ie altar-piece was 
taleen down and a new one erected, ornamented with 
carious painthsgs, representing Moses with his rod, 
Aaron in his robes, St. Peter and St. Paul, with other 
decorations^ In 1757, the altar being repaired, three 
fine paintings were put up, executed by Hogarth : the 
middle piece, which is much tlie largest, represents the 
Ascension of our Saviour, who is seen high in the air : 
the emanations of rays from the ascending Deity, 
beaming through the interstices of the surrounding: 
clouds, is managed with tendernesa and delicacy: the 
point of time which the painter has chosen is imme- 
diately after he has disappeared to the spectators be- 
low. In the fore-ground, on the right side, St. Thomas 
is represented on one knee, and, with hands clasped 
and lifted up> is still eagerly looking upwards^ with an 
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of wonder and adontion. On the other aide . 
u St. Peter^ in a reclining pofture. Towards the mid- 
dle is St. John, who, with a proup of lig^ures, supposed 
to be the other disciples, is listening to the two men in 
white, which appeared upon that great occasion. The . _ i 
hack*ground is shut up with rocks, and the bottom of 
the cloudy mass, excepting on one side, where, under 
the skirts of the low hanging clouds, part of the city of 
Jerusalem is seen: a long flash of lightning, casting a 
livid gloom over it, seems to portend its speedy destruc- 
tion. The side piece, on the right-hand of .this picture, 
represents the rolling of the stone to close the sepulchre, 
and the sealing of it in presence of the high-priest. The 
labour and exertion naturally expressed in the strong 
muscular men is happily contrasted by the elegant soft- . 
ness of the female jQgures in the other side-piece, which . 
are the three Marys at the sepulchre. 

The Church is adorned with a great number of mo- 
numents, some of them highly enriched with Gothic 
carving. 



BATH ABBEY CHURCH, 

SOMEHSETSHIRE. 

FuLLtiR has given the foUowiDg quaint account of the 
.origin and history of this fabric. <* It was began by 
Oliver King, bishop of this diocese, in the reign of 
•Henry VII. and the west end most curiously cut and 
carved with angels climbing up a ladder to heaven : but 
'Ihe bishop died before the finishing thereof. His death 
obstructed this structure so, that it stood a long tinle 
negfected, which gave occasion to one or two to write on 

^e Church wall, withxharooal, 

• « 

* O Church, I wail thy woful plight! 

* Whom King nor Cardinal^ Clark nor Knight^ 

* Have yet restored to ancient right.' • 

Alluding herein to bbhop King, who began it, and his 
.four successors in thirty-'five years — ^viz. carcQnals Adrian 
vand Wobey, Ushop Clark and bishop Knight, contri- 
buting nothing to the effectual finishing thereof. The 
decay and almost ruin thereof followed, when it felt the 
•hammers which knocked down all abbies. True it is, the 
^commissioners proffered- to sell the Church to the towns- 
men under 500 marks, but Um townsmen fearing if they 
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bougbt it to cheap, to be thou^t to cozen the kini^y W9 
that the purchase might come under the compass of 
concealed lands, refused the proflEbr. Hereupon, the 
glass, iron, bells, and lead, which last amounted alone 
to 480 tons, provided tot the finishing thereof, were 
sold, and sent over beyond the seas, if a shipwreck (as 
«om« report) met them not on the way. For the rt* 
pairing thereof coHections were made all over the land, 
in tiss reign of queen Elkisbelh, though inconsiderable: 
either in themselvesy or through the corruptions of 
otiiers, only honest Mr. Billet (whom I take to be the 
name of him who was designed to be the executor of the 
win of William Cecil lord Burleigh) disbursed good sums 
to the repairing thereof, and a stranger, under a feigned 
name, took the confidence then to pl^ the poet and 
prophet on this structure. 

' Be blithe, fair Kirck, when Hempe is past, 

* Thine Olive, that ill winds did blast, 

* Shall flourish green for age to last/ 

** By Hempe undenUnd Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
•^ueen Maiy, king Phillip, and queen Elizabeth. The 
author, I suspect, had a tmang of iiU aukf and being 
parcel popish, expected the finishing of this Church, at 
the return of their religion ^ but his prediction was ve- 
rified in a better sense, when this Church was finished 
by James Itfontague, bishop of this see/' 
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Tmm noble slmctutc iMiiks ttBoas ^^ >naft apleiiAl 
MMWiuiteiiti of antiquty ia South Wales: it eoifisis tile 
w ilni e •£ a lai^ mooat^ npfaidi dcsoends In a perpendi- 
eiilMr oliff on each flkb» OLoept towaids the town» and is 
aliMit cpewnpMscd by one of the manj winding streams 
which, fed by some imaH riven, penetfate into the 
countiy from Milford Haven. The architecture of this 
fortress is a mixture of the Norman with the early 
Gothic. The tower commanding the water^ the en- 
trance from the town, and the round tower, are the 
only parts in tolerable preservation: the top of the lat' 
ter is still covered in with a vaulted stone roof: its 
heig^ht is seventy-five feet ; the diameter of the ground 
floor is twenty-five. It appears to have been divided 
into four stories : the walls are about fourteen feet 
thick. There are, besides these, some other fragments 
of the building worthy of attention. The chapel in par- 
ticular, though much iigured by time, still retains some 
traces of its architectural proportions. An indifferent 
apartment in the Castle is exhibited as the birth-place 
of Henry VH. who is here, with a considerable degree 
of triumph, styled the conqueror of England. 



PEMBROKE CAtTLE, 

Pembroke Castle is famous in history for the brave 
defence made by its garrison in favour of Charles I. 
The town is ancieaty but hat suiSered'a decline in pro- 
portion as Haverford West has increased in conse- 
quence. The biuldin^ near the waterside, and those 
in the suburbs, are almost generally in a state of great 4 

decay: the principal street, which is long and wide, 
has still a very respectable appearance, though destitute 
of the air of business, so common in a county town. 
The produce of the countiy around is plentiful, which 
circumstance renders Pembroke a cheap retirement for 
.many £uBilies with slender incomes. 
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LOCH-LEVEN CASTLE, 

MOSLINSHIRE. 

*rHE Castle of Locb-ieven statids towards the north-west 
part of the lake, on an island about an acre and three 
t]uarters in extent, and is encompassed with a rampart of 
stone, nearly of a quadrangular form. The principal 
tower, a kind of square building, stands upon the 
north wall, very near the north-west corner, and there 
IS a lesser round one at the south-east. The other 
apartments were arranged along the north wall, between 
the tower and the north-east comer. A kitchen, sup- 
posed to have been built later than the rest of the 
Castle, stood on the west wall, near the south-west 
corner; and another building, supposed to have been 
the chapel, between that and the great tower fronting 
<the south. In the lower part of the square tower is a 
dungeon, with a well in it. Above the dungeon is a 
vaulted room, which, from the appearance of the effects 
of smoke on the jambs of the chismey, seems to have 
been used as a kitchen. No date or inscription appears 
on any part of the buildings, excepting only the letters 
R. D. and M. £. probably the initials of sir Rdbert Dou- 
glass and MargaretJErskine, his wife. The whole circuit 
^f the rampart is 585 feet. It is generally understood that 



LOCH-LBTBN CASTUS. 

the roof wu taken off the Castle about a century ago; 
some, part of which, iMurticularly that of the round 
tower, is said to have heen repaired 1^ sir William 
Bruce. 

In this place, fk» unfortonttte Mary queen of Scots 
was kept a close prisoner, and suffered, from the IGth 
/one 1567 to the ad May 1M6, all the rigour and misew 
ries of captivity. Those who have seen the ruiufi of 
this plaoe, will be p le ase d with the justness and beaa^ 
of the following. desOriptSon c 

No more its arches wAk^ to the noise 
Of Jogr and lisstive mirth. No more the glance 
Of biasing taper throngh its windows beams. 
And qmten on the undulating wave: 
But nak3d stand the melancholy walls, 
Lash*d by the wint'ry tempests, cold and bleak. 
That whistle mournful through the empty halls. 
And piece-meal cromble dovrn the towers to dust. 

Brocb. 



KELSO, 

fCstso is a eomidftnbk town plensantl^r iMttated at the 
conflttence of the rirtn Teviot and Tweed, on an exten- 
sive plain, bounded on every side by rising ipKmndty 
clothed with wood,* whieh form a beautifisl amphithe- 
atre. The town is built in the Fletnish style, with a 
large square and six streets verging to it as a centre. In 
the square stands the town^house, with the principal 
houses and shops. The parish church -and episcopal 
chapel add much to the beauty of the town. The 
bridge, which was built in 1756, was, a few years since, 
carried away by a flood : it has since been handsomely 
rebuilt. 

The town of Kelso, viewed from the bridge, exhi- 
bits so much of the picturesque and elegant as to excite 
the admiration of every spectator. Among other inte- 
resting objects, appears the majestic ruins of the an- 
cient abbey, Eadnam Hotse, and, at no great distance, 
the loftv building of Flewrs. In the extreme distance, 
upon a rising ground to the left, may l>e seen the ruins of 
Roxburgh castle. Great part of the abbey of Kelso still 
remains, and exhibits a venerable monument of that taste 
for magnificence which prevailed in former times. The 



simplicity of this ruin is much destroyed by the addition 
of an aisle built in the last century, for the accommo- 
dation of the family of Aoxbui^h, when part of the 
building was used as the parish church. This uncouth 
modem addition entirely shuts up one large arch and the 
half of another, besides seven smaller ones above. 

. The monastery of Keko was one of the six in Soot- 
land of the order of the Tyronenses. The original foun- 
dation was settled at Selkirk, by David I. then earl of 
Cumberland : it was dedicated to the Virgin Mary and 
St. John the Evangelist. It was afterwards removed to 
Roxburgh, and thence to Kelso, where this magnificent 
pile was erected by king David I. at the persuasion of 
the bishop of Glasgow and other religious nobles. It 
has not, like most of the Gothic buildings, any minute- 
ness of ornament, but has a tendency, by its plsunness 
4tnd magnitude, to inspire the mind with an idea of the 
grand and sublime, rather than the pleasing and beau- 
tiful. 

The abbacy at present belongs to the duke of Rox- 
buigh, whose ancestor, sir Robert Ker, of Cessford, 
obtained it from king James VI. in the year 1605, upon 
the forfeiture of Francis earl of Bothwdl> admiral of 
Scotland. 



ST. ANDREWSi 

NFESHIRS^ 

Is an ancieiit royal boroof^h, once the metropolis of 
Scotland^ an. arcbiepiscopal see, and still the seat of the' 
oldest Scottish university. It is about a mile in circuity 
pleasantly situated on a bay,, into which the riTers Eden 
and Kenlowie empty themselves. It was erected into a 
royal borough by David II. and the confirmation of their 
privileges, by a charter from Maloolm II. is- still pre«- 
served in the town*house. Here are abo kept the silver 
keys of the city. The university was founded in 141 1> 
by bishop Wardlaw. It consists of two colleges, viz* 
the united college of St. Salvator and St. Leonard; and 
the New, or St. Mary's college. 

The retired situation of St. Andrews, its distance 
from all places of fashionable resort, and, above all, the. 
celebrity of the university, as a school of morals and 
philosophy, renders it, perhaps, the most eligible place- 
of education for students which Scotland affords. The. 
ruins of the ancient religious establishments give some' 
idea of the former magnificence of this ancient city. 
The walls of St. Rule's chapel, and the square tower, 
still remain. The Augustine priory, founded in 1122, 
Jiny Alexander I. and endowed with great revenues and 



ST. ANDUEWS. 

extensiye dependencies, still exhibits proofs of its ancient 
grandeur. Part of the prion and sub-priors houses yet 
remain. Adjoining to the priory, ara tiie ruins of the 
cathedral, which was demolished by a mob, inflamed by 
one of John Knox's yennons* B«lli towers at the east 
end are still standing. 

On the norfh skbt of the tow», on a rock, ever- 
looking the sea, are the rains of a caytle, buik by Inshop 
IVaU in 1401 ; and afterwards the rsudsnee of caciiaal 
Beaton, or Bethune, who wv murdered here by JLctIf 
and others. The entrance is still entire; and tte 
window is shewn, from which the cardinal wttneased the 
martyrdom of Geoige Wishart, "who was burnt on a spot 
beneath. From the castle, westward, there anciently 
ran a street, called the Swallow Street, said to be ^le 
residence of the merchants: it is now a public walk. 
There are three principal streets running nearly from 
west to east. On the south side of the south street is the 
much-admired ruin of a chapel, belonging to a convent 
of Grey Friars : the roof is a continuation of the walls 
formed into a Qotluc ar(^. Within the boundaries of 
this convent is the public granunar school and school- 
house. At the west end of the north street was a con- 
sent of Black Wiars, of whi^ nothing now remains 
but a part of the garden walls. 



CLIFFORD CASTLE, 

HEREFOMBSHIRB. 

GuFPORD Castlb^ thougb consideraUy dilai^dated, ec- 
hibiU some mijettie remains^ which crown a bold hiH, 
towering above the riTcr Wye. This fortress was 
•rected by Wmiam Fiti^osboni, first earl of Hunting^n. 
It was a ft e r w a rds hdd by Ralph de Todeny, and a^n 
by Walter, the son of Richard Font, or Ponee^ whose 
surname was De Cliflford, and from him the noble fa- 
mily of the ClifR>rd8, earis of Cumberland, are ori^nally 
descended. This manor, however, did not long conti- 
nue In the ftmily, though the younger branches of it 
flourished in other places. It appears that in the reign 
of Edward I. John Giffard was in possession, having ob- 
tained it by marrying the heiress of Walter G2fi%u>d, 
grandson of Waher de Clifford, abovementioned. At 
this place was born the celebrated Rosomond, who was 
the daughter of the last-named Walter de Clifford. 
She was educated at Godstow nunnery, the religious 
houses being then the only places of education for 
young ladies of rank and distinction. Here she was 
first seen -by Henry II. who became violently enamour- 
ed, declared his passion, and triumphed over her ho- 
nour The lung's attachment coming to the knowledge 



CLIFFORD CA8TLB. 

of his contort, queen Elenor, to avoid the conse* 
quences of her jealousy, he caused a curious building to 
be erected at Woodstock* with arches and winding walls^ 
into whose secret apartments it was impossible for any 
stranger to penetrate. ** An house^ (according to Stowe) 
of wonderful workmanship, so that no man or woman 
could' come to her but he that was instructed of th* 
king. The house was named Labyrinthus, or Dcdalufr 
work ; was wrought like unto a |^not in a garden, called 
a maze." Here this paragon of beauty remained in 
security for several years, and was frequently visited by 
the enamoured monarch; but having occasion to 
leave the kingdom, he entrusted his mistress to the 
care of a noble knight, whose assiduity was insuffi- 
cient to secure his lovely charge from the vindictive 
queen, who had long endeavoured to discover her re* 
treat. It is said that the jealous £lenor perceived her 
one day sitting at the entrance of her dwelling : alarmed, 
at the approach of the queen, she retired with precipi- 
tation, and, in her confusion, let fall a/ ball o£ silk, 
which, entangUng with her drapery, unwound itself as 
she went, and left her rival in possession of the fatal 
clue. 
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ST. MARyS HOSPITAL, CHICHESTER, 

SUSSEX. 

This Hospital is situated in the north-east quarter 
of the city of Chichester : it was originally a nunnery, 
and was founded by WilBam, the fifth dean of the cathe- 
dral church of th6 Holy Trinity in that*>€ity, about the 
year 117 3, or 1174. It is not possible to discover at what 
period, or on what occasion, it was converted into an 
Hospital for indigent persons. 

Early in the thirteenth century the parish church of 
St. Peter having become ruinous, Ralph Neville, • who 
was at that time bishop of Chichester and lord chan*- 
cellor of England, procured that the parishioners (who 
could not have been very numerous, since th6re were 
only two or three houses in the parish) should have the 
right of healing divine service in the chapel of the Ho8>* 
pital,. and of having other spiritual assistance they re^ 
quired, administered to them by its chapkdn. 

in the year 1407 there occurs an episcopal mandate 
for the consecration of the chapel attached to the Hos-^ 
pital ; and by the style of its architecture the chapel 
must have been re^dified about this time. 

The following curious document, which bears dat« 
the 10th of October 1447, is a collation to the Hospital, on 



>T( mast's hospital^ cbichbstbe« 

the rdignation of the then warden, John Crowchery dean 
of Chichester ; it is written in Latin, and, translated, 
runs thus :•-<- 

'^ Form of collation to the Hospital of the Blessed 
Virgin Maiy, made before sir John Goswell, vicar in the 
quire of Chichester, in the month and year underwritten, 

^' To all the sons of Holy Church to whom these pr«h> 
sents shall come ; John Clounham, ^raecentor of the ca- 
thedral church of Chichester, and preddent ind chap- 
lain of the same place, salvation in the Saviour of aB. 
Be it known unto all by these presents, that we have 
committed to sir John Goswell, chaplain, the administrsr 
tion and guardianship of the house or Hospital of the 
po0r of the Blessed Virgin Maiy, now viicant by the re- 
sit^tion of the i^ry revetend man inaster John Crow- 
chef, dean of the cathedral church of Chichester, and 
fully and ri|(htfiilly belonging to our cbllation, and hare 
conferred the guardianship of the charity, in which col- 
lation df his admission, nnder the same context^ the 
said sif John yielded tens accustomed and canonical 
obedience, and also made corporal oath faithfully to ad* 
minister the goods of the said house or Hospital, and to 
give a faithful account of his administration yearly, whilst 
he shall there continue ; and toot to alienate tiie lands, 
houses, ot revenues of the taid house or Hospital ; and 
not to admit, moreover, any brethren or sisters intn the 
Sfud house or Hospital-, without the requisite consent of 
the dean and chapteir first had and obtained, according. 



Ar« AMBITUS HQflnSML^ CWCHIWTHi. 

jt0 )the fivrm. of a ocrttis ftatHto of oun : aqd -aba Jto 
jnidee UiA iiiith|n% to exhibit to the said dent and 
chapter^ at <^eir depnft&ss Isy ti^ m assayed, whensoever 
iti6iu3S seem fitting and expedient SnUfe ^ood of Ae 
said Hoai^iUl, an iavenitoiy of all the reliques, books, 
^mtmenASy Jewds, aad fniits» in-«onun^ and leTenuea 
of the ttofipital. These« and aU etiter charges belaogfiBi^ 
or which oti|^bt ta Isekoi^ to the iuune Ho8|^ital, acoerdini^ 
to the foundation and statutes of the said Hospital, he 
ako swore faithlidly to .exeeute and observe with eSsct.. 
In testinKHiy of which we have to these presents aifixed 
our common seal. Given in our chapter-house, Oetober 
the tenth, one thousand four hundred andaerenty-seven."^ 

In July 154ft the then dean appointed John Worths 
can as namtef . WiHiam Overton occnis in an act as wuv 
den of the Hospital in the eighteenth year of the reigii 
of queen Elizabeth, on the 30th day of December, in the 
twenty-fourth year of the reign of that queen. Kitson, the 
warden, surrendered the charters of the foundation to her 
majesty, that she might, by renewing them, render the 
Hospital secure from the statutes which passed under 
Henry, for the dissolution of religious houses ; and, in 
the February of the ensuing year, the charters were con- 
firmed by the queen. 

The buildings of the Hospital, in their present state, 
consist of a spacious refectory, adjoining to which, on 
either side, are the apartments of the brethren and sis- 
ters, and at its east end the chapel, which is large and 

E S 
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notinelei^t; in it there ure'sUUi for the member*, 
and near the ahxt a very fine piscina, with the gtallay 
for the priest, deacon, and sub-deacon. Before the year 
1770, morning service only was performed in this chapel, 
but subsequent benefactors have so increased the in- 
come of the. chaplain, that morning and evening ser- 
viee are now daily performed in it. The present mem^ 
bers are six poor women and two poor men, five of whom 
have a weekly allowance^ with a provision of fire-wood 
yearty, together with a share of the fines, as Ihey fall ; 
the other three have only house-room and the rent of 
the Hospital garden. 

The affiurs of the Hospital have, from its founda* 
tion, been under the management of the dean and 
chapter of Chichester; the very reverend the dean is the 
present warden. 



RASEN BRIDGE, 

LINCOtNSHIRE^ 

Thebe are three vilkkges named Rasen^ nearly acQoininff 
each other, and situated upon the Rase, a small stream, 
from which they derive their names, and whose source is 
in the adjoining parish of Tealby ; kfter giving motion to 
several paper and corb mills, it falls imo the Ancholm at 
a very ancient stone bridge, called Bishop Briggs (Bi- 
shop Bridge), about ten miles from its commencement* 
This Bridge was probably erected by one of the bishops 
of Lincoln, who, it is supposed, held the demesne lands 
belonging to the neighbouring village of Bishop Norton ; 
two others, over the same stream, are doubtless of equal 
antiquity, being exactly of corresponding architecture, 
and similar workmanship throughout ; but, in particular, 
with regard to the vaulting of the arches ; the curious 
materials for the whole wa* evidently the production of 
the same quarry; this is a kind of hard sand-stone, 
containing strata of various marine shells ; those of the 
oyster the roost numerous, some of which are uncom- 
monly large. One of these antique structures is over 
the Rase at West Rasen, but that which is tlie most pic- 
turesque, and represented in the accompanying Print, 
stands across the same rivulet, nearly in the centre of 



RA8BN BRIDGE. 

the middle village. The church at Market Rasen is of 
the same material^ but contains Uttle to attract the eye 
of the antiquary. The- livii^, a. vicarage,, is in the gift 
of the crown, and the vicar is entitled, amongst other 
things, to the tythe of ale. 

Here is a free school for the instruction of a certain 
number of boys.; the endowment is about j£l-8 yearly,- 
e3Lcliisi¥eof.a schoolt-house. 

Sir George St. Paul, ofSnaiford, near this place, 
by hia will, dated 13th of October 16U, gaive £4Xk 
yearly lor ever out of certain lands in theoounfy of 
lineoln for the muntenance of eight poor men, and 
ako i^lOO to build an hospital in Market Rasen for 'their 
veskknce, and left that work to be perfaimedby^tlaiHe- 
My Fvanoes St.. Paul, afterwards countess of Wamviek,. 
who, a few yearn sabsecinent, carried the design into- exe- 
Oution ; she also, at her own cost, fumu^ed four out- 
ward rooms and four inward rooms with necessarlespre- 
perfor its-ii^abitantSy and an uipper chamber for '8Uoh> 
as might be iU, together writh another upper room liup- 
■ished with desks, tables, and chairs, and put certaiiik 
books- therein, causing the same to foe chained witiir iron- 
dniB9, to remasn for the use of tlM minister and* school- 
masterof the pariah. Th«4aigiAaLakBBhonse is yet stand- 



ST. PETER'S CHURCB, MIDDLE RASSN, 

LlNCOLNSHIRMf ^ 



Is a.oQmidenfale.iilhge, siandinf att^ut a mik westward 
of ^Market Rasen, and nearly a Kke dUstance from Weat 
Saien. It ii divided into -two pariiheiy diatingniBlMd 
Vy tlie diffiBfent appeUatlons of Tupholm.and l>rax, each 
of wluch has its own dnu^h : the fbrmery dedicated to 
St.'Pctery is a good bvalding^ with a beautifol Normaa 
entrance on the south, reeently cleaned and protected 
from the weather by the rev. John Robinson, the present 
vicar, who deserves much praise for his endeavonrs to 
pffserve this.beautifiil piece of ancient architectare. It 
is eirevlar, .ornamented with aigzag, nai&eady and 
other mouldings, and a jbeautiAil embattled fHese. The 
church is small, and consists of an embattled tower at 
the west end, a nave, and chancel, without aisles, 
though it is evident there has been one on the north 
side, as the pillars and pointed separating arches yet 
stand in relief from the walL The chancel is divided 
from the nave by some elegant screen-work beneath a 
pointed arch, supported by Norman circular pillars, 
perhaps coeval with the south doorway : the east window 
is regularly pointed, and filled with good tracery; the 
•thers, excepting those thai; have suffered from modem 
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innoTatioiiSy bsve triangular heads. Two stooes lie in 
the chancel^ with mutilated legends, and against the 
north wall is a small hot well-executed modem monu* 
ment» to the memoiy of J. Dixon^ esq. bis wife Leo- 
tlcia, and three children. 

Both the prior and convent of Draz, and the abbot 
and convent of TupboLn, in lincolnsbire, lajring claim 
to the appropriation of the cbmrch of St. Peter, a con- 
test ensned about the tithes of com and hay, arising out 
•f SIX exgangt and a half of land called Germayn Land, 
■ad tbe fee of John P^^anal, within the limits of the 
tithing of this parish ; but they agreed that two -parts of 
the tithe of Germayn Land shall be paid to the abbot 
and convent of Tupholm, and that the prior and canons 
of Drax should have a third thereof. 

From this decision, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the two churdies, as well as parishes, ob* 
tained those names, which they have kept from that 
time to the present period. 



CROSS AT ABERDEEN; 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Aberdeen is a populous and trading city^ of consider- 
able magnitude, situated in the north of Scotland, 
about 120 miles from Edinburgh. 

The marketp-place is a large oblong square: on 
its north side is the town-house, with a handsome spire, 
and adjoining to the town-house is the Tolbooth, a square 
tower, 180 feet high ; also surmounted by a spire. Since 
the year 1800, several new streets have been opened by 
act of parliament, facilitating the approach to the town 
in every direction : they are built over other streets, on 
arches. 

The grammar school is a low building: the appoint- 
ments are for a rector and three teachers, who are libe- 
rally supported. The number of charitable institutions 
are considerable : the chief of them are, the poor-house, 
lady Drum's hospital for old unmarried women, and 
Gordon's hospital, founded in 17S3. The infirmary, a 
laxge plain building, is supported by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, collections, and donations. The number of pa- 
tients annually relieved is about 900. 

A little east of the city, on the site of a fortifica- 
tion built there by Oliver Cromwell, are the barracks. 
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cfeeted in lt99 : they are cafMible of accommodating 
about 600 men. Rdigioos cftablishmenta have been 
numeroui here, but only firar of them are paiticularty 
noticed in history : l8t> a convent of Mathnrineg, of the 
order of the Trinityy l^nnd^ by king William the 
Lyon— 9d, the Blaclc Fryars monasteiy, founded by 
Alexander 'II.— M, the Ofatervantine prioiy^ founded.fagr 
jbhe eitiaens of Aberdeen and other private penonfr-^ 
4th, the Cannelite, or White Fiyan monaBteiy, founded 
In ISM) hy PhiUp dc Aibuthnot« 

Near the centre of the city is a handsome Cross, the 
—  t eomj^ieta of the kind.in.Sicotland ; it is an octan- 
gular st^ne building, omiHiiented with bas^relieyq^ of the 
kinfi of Scotliiad, ^i|i. James I. to James VI. : it has a 
CqHuIWmi <2Qlimn;ip itM jf«>^«9 .npoii ffhieh is a uni-^ 



LUDLOW CASTLB, 

Several ^ew9 of this' Cattle lNBve4d»atdy btdn^pvaakt 

the Fifth Volume of this Work ; but as almost every day 
witnesses some fresh dilapidation^ committed for the 
purpose of selling the materials^ and the present View 
exhibiting some of the internal parts which have not before 
been represented, it may be considered worthy of pre- 
servation. 

The situation of Ludlow Castle is very beautiful and 
interesting ; the country round is pleasant, very fertile, 
and populous. It stands in the north-west angle of the 
town of Ludlow, considerably elevated on a rock which, 
towards the west, is washed by the river. 

The town of Ludlow was called by the Webll, Dinan 
and Lhystwasoc, i. e. the Prince's Palace, probably from 
the Castle. It stands at the confluence of the Temd 
and Corve ; was fortified with walls and towers, and had 
seven gates, also a handsome church, with a consider- 
able portion of ancient painted glass. It is a corpora- 
tion, governed by bailiffs and burgesses, and sends two 
members to parliament. 

Ludlow was the place where the court for the marshes 
of Wales was held : it was first instituted by Henry VIII. 
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liDr tlie coiiTeiiieiiee of tlie Welsh and the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring country. It consisted of a lord presi- 
dent, several counsellors, a secretary, an attorney, so- 
licitor, and four justices of the counties of Wales.- The 
•ittingt were at the Castle ; but the court, becoming a 
great grievance to the people, was dissolved by an act of 
inriiamcnt in the fint year after the revolution. 



BLETSOE, 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Blbtsoe is a small Tilla^y about six miles north-weit 
from Bedford^ on the road to Hicham Ferrers. The an- 
cient manor-house is said to have been the bird)>plac^ o£ 
Margaret countess of Richmond and Derby, and the 
place where her mother, the duchess of Somerset, resided 
in great state. This is confirmed by an epitaph which 
existed in the village church, on the tomb of Ralph 
Lannoy, describing him as cofferer and keeper of the 
wardrobe to the most noble Margaret duchess of Somer- 
set. Some mutilated walls of the ancient building are 
yet standing upon the borders of the inoat that surrounda 
the site, and the vicinity appears, by ravines and raised 
works, to have been the scene of military operations. 
The present building is now occupied by a farmer : it 
was erected probably about the time of queen Elizabeth, 
and forms one side of a quadrangle, the greater part 
having been taken down long since. The interior con- 
tains many noble rooms closely panneled, having chim^ 
ney places finely carved, which are still in excellent pre- 
servation. The manor of Bletsoe, at the time of the 
survey, was in the possession of Hugh de Beauchamp ; 
it came afterwards to the family of Patshull. In I3S7, 



BLETSOE. 

John de Patshull obti^ned the king'a licence for embai^ 
tling his manor at Bletsoe ; and, in 1344, he was sum- 
moned to parliament aa- a. ba w n . Sir Ro^r de Beau- 
champ became possessed of this estate by marriage, and 
was summoned to parfUmoit in 1S73, as baron Beau- 
champ of Bletsoe. Margaret, his graild-daughter, mar- 
fted ilf Oliver St. J«ii«, a desocndaot of the aaciemt 
IbMiljrof St.MMS, minadn^i keraecoMd lHubMad««a 
John BMsfortr dvlBe ol Someriet^ ha^ •mhom she had 
«M 4ba|:hter, Maisaret, the wife of EdaMuid Tador» 
«ai« df HiA— dr aiMk n^hor of Bemrf Vtt. 

Tbi mtt^ u now the property ef Hmnry Bcaw- 
diM»p, lofd St. ^elin. 



